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THE SEAWARD SUBURBS OF 
LOS ANGELES 
By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
HE beach towns? They're pretty much alike, I guess. 
See one and you've seen ‘em all!” This remark drifted 
to my ears among the wind-blown fragments of small 
talk on a crowded trolley car, bound at the rate of 


thirty or forty miles an hour for the west beaches. A 


J 


rather doleful prospect, that, for an impressionistic sketch of the 


cities and resorts fringing the coast directly about our city. 

“Can it be possible,” I thought, “that from Port Los Angeles on 
the west to Balboa on the southeast, such depressing uniformity 
prevails as to justify that remark!” And yet I had heard something 
of the sort before. 

But there is such a vast difference in even the sound of the names 
and the ideas which they suggest—Santa Monica, Ocean Park, 
Venice, Playa del Rey and Redondo, Avalon, San Pedro, Long 
Beach, Naples and Newport, musical names, all, with the lure of 
the sea in their cadences—that I was led to hope for an equal variety 
of charm in the places themselves. 

Perhaps the trolley-tripper might be mistaken. Perhaps he was 
one of those who have eyes but they see not, ears but they hear not, 
tongues but they—No, I can't say that; for of such are the most 
glib and ready talkers. Perhaps he thought he was seeing things 
when he was merely looking at them. Perhaps—but at that moment 
my musings were interrupted by the conductor, who said brusquely, 
“Here’s where you get off. This car goes back to Loss.” 

The good salt breath of the sea and its hoarse but hearty voice, 
like that of some jovial old sailor-man, came up to us as we stood 
on the cliffs north of Santa Monica. The wind was blowing half 
a gale, and the ocean responded to it with big swinging breakers 
on the beach and white-caps as far as the purple horizon. Below 
us to the north wound Santa Monica Cafion, and a trail led from 
the point on which we stood down into this camper’s retreat. Over 
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and beyond the ravine were the green mountain-slopes running down 
to the sea. Between their base and the narrow beach we knew 
that we should find the little settlement of Port Los Angeles, where 
the long wharf extends in a double curve almost a mile into the 
Pacific. 

The trail was so precipitous that we could barely keep our foot- 
hold on its gravelly incline, but somehow we slipped and slid down 
to the bed of the creek, passing through fields waist-deep with blos- 
soms, glelicate as those of the peach or cherry. It would have taxed 
the skill of a painter to reproduce the tints of the spring sunshine 
on this meadow, it was so bright and yet so exquisitely hued, lav- 
ender, pale canary yellow, pink—a thousand variations of these 











BouLEVARD ON THE BLuFF, SANTA MONICA 


colors, ranging from pure white to reddish violet. It seems a bar- 
barous thing to call such dainty blossoms by names which suggest 
the kitchen on wash day, but as wild-mustard, wild-radish, wild- 
turnip they are known. They really deserve a more graceful ap- 
pellation—something suggestive of the dawn of an April morning. 
When the naming of flowers is assigned to poets, such brutalities 
will cease; then we will hear no more of “cabbage” rose and “dog”’ 
violet. 

It was Easter Sunday, and we had Easter weather. The town 
had flocked to the hills and beaches. We could see below us little 
groups of picnickers unpacking their lunch-baskets in the nooks of 
the cafion, and on the strand a half dozen Mexican laborers had 
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stripped to their underwear and were bathing in the surf, their 
brown, wet backs glistening in the sun. We passed over the board 
that spans the creek, where it meets the boisterous welcome of the 
tide, and around the bluffs came suddenly upon the little village of 
Port Los Angeles, a row of fisher-huts facing the sea, a number of 
dismantled street-cars in which hung nets and rope and brine-stained 
jackets, while between the street and the water extended racks of 
drying fish and a few skiffs, beached and bottom upward. 

We walked the length of the wharf, built in the sinuous form of 
a “line of beauty,” and at the seaward end, under the huge coal- 
bunkers found the inevitable Sunday anglers. But work-a-day 
fishermen were not lacking; squat, heavy-featured Japanese, bare of 
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Tue Ocean Park Batu House 


foot and broad of sole, were spreading their nets on the planks, 
and on both sides of the wharf rode scores of their small craft. 

Some of the fisher-folk had just come in with their sea-harvest, 
and were cleaning their nets of the undesirable small-fry which they 
threw overboard. As the pigeons of Saint Mark flutter and feed 
about the Venetian visitors, so a cloud of gulls beat the air with 
their snowy, black-tipped wings as they circled around the boatmen, 
and our ears were filled with the clamor of their plaintive cries and 
the noise of incessant splashing as they swooped with hungry beaks 
upon their booty. 

Quite as unintelligible were the cries of the Japanese themselves, 
laughing and shouting to each other, and as the eye traveled to the 
hamlet nestling under the bluffs the whole scene with its brown- 
skinned, shock-headed islanders in the foreground, the dripping 
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nets with bright fishes tangled in their meshes, all assumed a foreign 
and delightful aspect. The little vignette (to describe it properly 
would require an etcher’s needle) had that piquancy of detail which 
we always associate with something very far away, something on 
the other side of the world. 

As we made our way back toward the fishing village, we paused 
to look down at the broad masses of kelp, floating submerged and 
forming wave-wrought decorations on the surface of the water. 
They were graceful designs always, and they were constantly chang 
ing to something new and yet more beautiful, ever varying arrange- 
ments of the sprays of sea-foliage, tinted with amber, old-gold and 
russet. Between the masses swarmed innumerable little fish, armies 


of them, the legions moving with precision, all in the green uniform 
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that blended with the color of the water but was constantly bright 
ened by quick flashes like shifting sunlight on rifles and side-arms. 
But a sea-gull charged them with a mighty swoop and put to flight 
the entire army. Sauve qui peut! 

A stroll through Port Los Angeles reveals little more than we 
saw from the distance—a line of huts and wheelless trolley cars 
occupied by the oriental and Italian fisher-iolk. The outlook from 
the main and only street has for a foreground sand and the keels 
of skiffs, racks full of leathery-looking curcd fish, and nets of the 
same golden shade of brown which nature has given to the people 
who mend them. The Japanese hereabout have none of the smart- 
ness of dress which characterizes the race in the city, but they are 
infinitely better to look upon as they go about their work in a care- 
less garb suggesting the Old World in draping and color. 
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In passing through the settlement we caught an occasional glimpse 
of dusky interiors which we would have liked to explore. From 
narrow courts glimmer the reflections of light that is caught by 
the silvery scales of herring and smelt; for there the fish are cleaned 
by the busy fingers of the women. Slant-eyed girls tend babies in 
the doorways, and moon-faced toddlers tumble about in the sand. 
Apparently among the Nipponese the stork is no rare or unwelcome 
visitor. 

Thus we found our first beach-town—a tiny fragment of Else- 
where, just twenty miles from Los Angeles. 

For the next stage of our journey we boarded a car of the branch 
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On THE Mipway, VENICI 


line running between the breakers and the bluffs, at one point 
passing the incline, guarded with a rustic rail, which leads to the 
strip of park along the brow of the cliff. [t was by the broad, tree- 
lined boulevard behind this park, where the homes of the favored 
Santa Monicans overlook the sea, that we had reached Port Los 
Angeles. <A ride of about a quarter of an hour now brought us 
to a far different scene from the primitive collection of huts we had 
just left behind. As the car emerged from a short curving tunnel, 
and, stopping with an air of finality, reversed the trolley, we found 
ourselves facing the luxurious summer hotel at Santa Monica, North 
Beach, a pleasant, generously-planned structure, overgrown with 
climbing roses and surrounded by broad, daisy-studded lawns. 

This was the first of the summer resorts which invite visitors to 
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the west and south beaches, a half hundred miles of coast extending 
from Port Los Angeles to Balboa and all within easy reach of the 
city by steam or electricity. What other metropolis is so fortunate 
as to have such a vast playground, approximately fifty miles of 
strand, readily accessible at so slight expenditure of time and money! 

From Santa Monica to Ocean Park and Venice the charming 
seaside homes form one continuous settlement, divided only by 
arbitrary lines. Moreover, the town, or group of towns, is sub- 
stantial and appeals to the home-seeker as well as the summer- 
resident. In fact, this applies to all the communities whose delight- 
fully suggestive names I have mentioned. They extend several 
blocks up from the strand, and among the countless artistic bunga- 











—Photo by de Haaf. 
Canoe TiLtinG ConTEST ON VENICE LAGOON 
lows are many dwellings of a more pretentious character. Modern 
and progressive, they afford all the conveniences demanded by the 
city dwellers of the Twentieth Century. 

There is a novel arrangement of the short thoroughfares running 
down to the promenade which lends an individual character to these 
beaches. The rows of diminutive cottages seem fitted for play- 
housekeeping, they are so trim and tidy, their architecture is so 
coquettish—low pitched roofs and deep piazzas, made “comfy” with 
hammocks and easy chairs and cheerful by canaries in gilt cages— 
and their little gardens, overgrown with plants native to the sand, 
are so bright with flowers that it seems as if these retreats were 
especially designed for newly-married couples. They remind you 
of David Copperfield and Dora—but there are so many children 
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playing about the front steps that the theory is promptly exploded. 
On many of these avenues of doll-houses there is no way for vehicles 
except in the rear, the flower-plots running to the edge of a single 
broad cement walk—a plan for home streets which makes for safety 
and cleanliness. 

But all these details can be observed in a rapid flight through the 
resorts in the trolley car which links them. What the pleasure- 
seeker observes is what we saw from the two-mile promenade ex- 
tending along high-water mark. From this parade one pleasure- 
pier after another runs out into the sea at frequent intervals, and 
still their number is increasing. Yet all of them vary more or less. 
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WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE 


On Bristol Pier, for instance, is a palatial banquet-hall, where the 
thunder of the surf below merely forms an accompaniment to the 
table music. At Ocean Park the horse-shoe pier is flanked by a 
big auditorium and dancing pavilion, while the one at Venice is a 
veritable Midway. 

For it is as a show-place that the latter resort is differentiated 
from all the other beach towns. While piunges, band-stands and 
dancing pavilions are common to all, they are merely incidental 
features of many of our coast suburbs, but at Venice “A Good, 
Good Time” is the town motto—or should be. Hence it is the most 
popular of the beaches, catering to the pleasure-seekers exclusively. 
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The name suggests the idea of the founder—to create a “Venice of 
and this ambitious undertaking is successful to a quite 
, § 





America” 
remarkable degree, although the plans have not yet been fully car- 
ried out. 

The approach to the pier from the Los Angeles-Pacific station 
is by the broad, smooth Windward Avenue, flanked by reproductions 
of Venetian architecture. The footway is reminiscent of the arcades 
about the square of Saint Mark’s, and if one cannot experience the 
pleasure of looking from the pointed windows of the Palace of the 
Doges, the next best thing is to take an outside room at one of 
the hotels which occupy these structures. 

At the inland end of the avenue, the former sandy wastes are 
intersected by canals. The graceful bridges which span them lead 














—Photo by de Haaf. 
Grand CANAL, VENICE 

to many beautiful homes, while along one of the lagoons is a colony 
of summer residents, housed in tiny cottages, the simple lines of 
which are softened by garlands of climbing plants. Gondolas and 
motor-boats ply upon the pleasant water-ways between banks glori- 
fied by masses of bloom. The color of this brilliant little flower 
(one of the mesambryanthemums) is best indicated by the phrase, 
“Amethyst Sea Moss,” a name so pretty and descriptive that one 
might feel sure it could not be the correct one. 

Minarets, domes and towers of fanciful design give a light and 
festive appearance to that part of the town built around the broad 
basin at the end of Windward Avenue. Here are a score of amuse- 
ment places, and about this miniature Coney Island a Lilliputian 
train steams with much fuss and fury, whistling and shrieking over 
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the bridges as it carries its passengers on a circular tour of the 
neighborhood. It is rumored that a certain great railroad magnate 
has his eye on this system, which has as yet maintained its inde- 
pendence, refusing to be merged with the transportation trust. 

The Natatorium at Venice is a splendid structure on the beach, 
and a novel feature is the row of plate-glass windows in its front 
through which the swimmers disporting themselves in the tank can 
be observed from the promenade. 

The pleasure-pier, with its many attractions for amusement- 
seekers, has one feature at least that is unique. The good ship 
Cabrillo represents in its architecture an ancient galleon of Spain 
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with a lofty poop and three masts, and, although not actually afloat 
but securely built on piles, it appears to be moored to the wharf. 
Tables are spread in the broad, low-decked cabin, and as you over- 
look the water, nothing is easier than to imagine yourself a be- 
calmed voyager. 

The most noteworthy addition to the show-places on the pier is 
the Aquarium, said to be the largest in the West. Nature-lovers 
can spend a half day or more in front of the glass tanks wondering 
at the perfection of hideousness achieved by the sea monsters of 
the southern coast. The octopus is here, the so-called devil-crab, 
many varieties of shark, and the grotesque rock sculpins, which bear 
so strong a resemblance to the mottled, barnacled, moss-grown 
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boulders they prowl about, that at first glance one can hardly tell 
which is which. 

Another far more beautiful example of protective imitation is 
found in the kelp-fish, which in the Aquarium as in their native 
waters swim among the floating golden sprays of sea-weed. In 
form, color and size the little creatures resemble perfectly the slender, 
graceful leaves of the kelp, and even their motion is like the waving 
of marine foliage. 

Several unfamiliar varieties of fish are represented, some of the 
specimens being astonishingly gorgeous, such as that importation 
from Santa Catalina, clad in broad bands of the black and orange 
of Princeton, while the glittering king-fish, the blue-eyed perch, the 
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sea-hares and the flower-like sea-anemones are all strange or beau- 
tiful. In the central enclosure a young sea-lion incessantly clamors 
for a fish-dinner, his appetite whetted by so many dainties in sight 
but out of reach. 

Quite a creditable museum is connected with the aquarium. It 
contains Indian work, ollas, arrow-heads and stone implements and 
other relics from the cliff dwellings in various parts of the South- 
west. 

But the time to see Venice is by night, and, for choice, a Saturday 
or Sunday night. Then the crowds of pleasure-seekers from Los 
Angeles and adjoining beaches stroll under the illuminated arcades 
and along the gaily lighted promenade up and down the strand, 
young men and girls for the most part arrayed in their holiday 
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finery. The atmosphere of careless, irresponsible youth dominates 
Venice at such times—youth, free for a day at least from the tread- 
mill, forgetful of the dull routine of week days—youth, come into 
its inheritance if for only a little while. To court and coquette, to 
make a brave display of the beauty which so seldom outlasts the 
twenties, to be decked out for once in the bright garments which 
show it to best advantage, to eat and drink of the daintiest, to 
spend money like princes, heedless of the dull and tedious hours in 
which it was earned, to dance far into the night until under the 
spell of music and the rhythm of waltzing feet the every-day of life 
is a vanished spectre—that is the way of Youth in its holiday 
mood—that is what the founder of Venice surely had in mind when 
he planned this city of pleasure. 

As the late car speeds homeward, the traveler, looking back with 
regretful glance, receives a final impression lovely enough to entice 
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him thither again, even from the other side of the continent. The 
glittering piers reach out to embrace the dusky sea like jeweled 
arms, while in the foreground rise illuminated turrets and minarets 
of some magic city, the pavilion and the golden galleon radiantly 
outlined upon the black sky. The distant strains of the waltz, the 
hiss and crash of the surf, are mingled and blent with the strident 
song of the trolley as we say “good-night” to Venice. 

The next morning found us making lively progress along the 
dunes toward Redondo. From Playa del Rey, the next link in the 
chain of our seaward suburbs, we had another glimpse of Venice 
in the morning haze, delicate and graceful as the pencil sketch of a 
master. It lay a couple of miles distant across the lowlands where 
occasional placid inlets and limpid pools mirrored the blue, and, 
with their fringes of low-growing yellow flowers, resembled broad 
sapphires set in plates of gold. 

This begemmed pathway invites to the little city of delight, but 
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our car unceremoniously turned its back upon it all and once more 
we were speeding southward between the surf and the sand-hills. 
Of the resorts between Venice and Redondo there is not very much 
to say, but that little is pleasant. Groups of shore homes, and once 
in a while a pleasure-pier, break the monotony of the dunes, and 
at Hermosa we are in a thriving little town, separated from Redondo 
only by a sign-board which marks the city limits. 

Along the strand runs a board walk connecting the two communi- 
ties, and on this beach the breakers wash up moonstones, jasper and 
sardonyx so plentifully that the name Moonstone Beach has been 
applied to it. 

Until I had tried for myself I had no idea that it was such a 
fascinating occupation to stretch in the sun and rake over the 
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pebbles with a bit of driftwood, searching for the semi-precious 
stones, which, pretty as they are, seem so very much prettier when 
they are found like treasure than when they are bought at a jeweler’s. 

The three of us spent a pleasant hour (and I am ashamed to say 
how much more than an hour) in this way and secured a double 
handful of specimens, “beach opals” as they are called, which lie 
before me as I write. Some of them are quite regular in shape, 
with a dash of fire in their pearly centers, and are worthy, even 
without further polish, of a setting. Others have possibilities which 
the wheel of the lapidary may develop. We were not alone in our 
search, and on holidays the shingle is lined with visitors gathering 
the lovely playthings. 

From the landward side of the board walk, an unbroken line of 
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cottages and bungalows overlooks the surf, but as we proceeded 
toward Redondo it became quite evident that this was no mere 
resort. The huge concrete plant of the Pacific Light and Power 
Company which looms up so grandly is the largest west of Chicago 
and stands for efficiency, force, light—in a word, for the mechanical 
age in which we live. It supplies the greater part of the electric 
energy for the interurban railways radiating from Los Angeles, and 
although to the average zxsthete the appearance of a power-plant 
in a landscape is violently repulsive, the thing has a beauty and 
dignity of its own. It is a beauty somewhat akin to that of a 
feudal stronghold, built with no regard for aught save utility, in 
that it expresses unconquerable strength. If we have not yet learned 
to see romance in the life which it represents, it is because we have 
not the right perspective. Our grandchildren will see it with 
clearer eyes. 


Some day an inspired painter will come forward to show the 
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world what composition can be made from unyielding, square-set 
structures, towering stacks and clouds of steam and smoke flung 
by Titans into the face of heaven. 

That is one side of Redondo—the industrial city, the seaport 
doing an immense lumber business and the principal supply port 
tor the Standard Oil Company in this part of the State; a busy 
town of mills and car shops, and wharves where call the big vessels 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. The other side of Re- 
dondo—the city of homes and schools, of recreation and social func- 
tions—is equally well represented. 

There is a certain aspect of permanence even in the amusement 
places of this beach. The auditorium is a massive and imposing 
edifice in the Mission style, which is saved from mere heaviness by 
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Bay Istanp, NEWPORT 
Madam Modjeska’s House is in the Center. 


the arcades extending along its front. Beside it stands the Casino, 
which suggests an old English inn, a ponderous structure with 
dormer windows and a large quaintly designed chimney projecting 
from its sloping roof. Beyond this is the new plunge, now being 
erected, which promises to lend a lighter and more graceful char- 
acter to the water-front, although it is to be no less substantial than 
the other buildings. 

3ut the crowning charm of the place is the garden on the bluffs 
that forms a superb setting for Hotel Redondo. The banks are a 
blaze of amethystine color, the same lovely little flower which beau- 
tifies the canals at Venice being used here with dazzling effect. One 
approach to the hotel is past the canvas colony hidden in a grove 
that overlooks the sea, and the unconventional arrangement of these 
airy summer habitations reminds one more of an impromptu forest 
camp than of a tent-city. 
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The elaborate landscape gardening about Hotel Redondo, luxuri- 
ant and semi-tropical as would be expected in Southern California, 
becomes the background for an outdoor stage, when private theatri- 
cals are given. These entertainments are a picturesque feature of 
social life at this resort. 

Behind the hotel is the Esplanade, a boulevard extending between 
square after square of mansions made homelike with lawns and 
flowers. Indeed, the air of Redondo is heavy with fragrance, not 
only from these home gardens but from the acres of sweet peas and 
carnations which in this neighborhood are cultivated for the market. 

Cliffton-by-the-Sea is a wealthy suburb of Redondo, fairly well 
described by its name. The bluffs south of the hotel are vantage 
points overlooking the half-moon of seascape that extends from 
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the Santa Monica Mountains on the north to Point Vincent on the 
southwest. If the foot-loose wanderer ever is tempted to relinquish 
even a part of his freedom by setting his house upon immovable 
foundations in the ground and saying, “This spot is my home—not 
any more the whole big round world!” it would be on some such 
height as this, between the mountains and the sea, with the feverish 
life of a metropolis near enough to make the solitude sweeter, with 
unceasing Songs in Many Keys rising, now stormy, now tranquil, 
from the strand. 

At such places, and at the happy moment when sun and sky, the 
winds, the earth and the ocean all work together to produce a 
perfect harmony, I can feel the temptation very strongly indeed. 

Then I appreciate the mental processes of Riley, a canary we 
used to have, who sometimes escaped from his cage, and, after 
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swift, joyous flights about the garden, would return and look wist- 
fully, with head cocked to one side, at the familiar gilt door so 
invitingly open, at the fair water, the cube of sugar, the crisp lettuce 
and the seeds which his soul loved. Riley's eyes were bright and 
expressive. Quite plainly he would ask himself, “Is it worth while 
to stray around like a common sparrow? A(fter all, there’s no place 
like home!” At last he would chance it, hop inside doubtfully and 
make for the hemp-seed, which was bad for his constitution, but 
tasted good. The gilt bars promptly snapped shut. Riley’s holiday 
was over. Wanderer, take warning! 

At Cliffton-by-the-Sea we had reached the last link in the chain 
of suburbs on the surf west of Los Angeles. Beyond us rose the 
hills which jutted into the sea as rugged promontories bearing the 
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names of Point Vincent and, behind it, not visible from there, Point 
Firmin. To visit the corresponding chain of south beaches we 
returned to Los Angeles and thence took a fresh start to the most 
southerly, Balboa, forty miles from the city. Our plan was to travel 
leisurely fromi town to town along the water, northward to Long 
Beach and San Pedro. 

Balboa, East Newport and Newport, formerly independent settle- 
ments, are now merged into one incorporated city of the sixth class. 
As a retreat for a quiet summer vacation it ranks in the first class. 

The greater number of the homes are built on a tongue of land 
stretched between the Pacific and Newport Bay. Across the bay 
to the south is the sightly Hotel del Mar, which from a commanding 
situation on the mesa overlooks seven miles of still water and the 
islands rising a few feet above high tide. 
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It is the placid, land-locked bay, as yet undeveloped for com- 
merce but undoubtedly of great future importance, that gives New- 
port a character of its own. The islands, of which there are about 
half a score, afford secluded home-sites and are being rapidly 
colonized. On one of these, the tiny spot of ground known as Bay 
Island, was the last home of Madame Modjeska. A _ foot-bridge 
connects the islet with the little city, and leads directly to an en- 
closed square of shrubs and flowers, a miniature park, upon which 
the dozen or so houses turn their backs, but not with rudeness, for 
the rear entrances are as inviting as the front doors overlooking 
the water. In one of these comfortable but quite unpretentious 
homes this distinguished artist and greatly beloved woman spent the 
last year of her life, and it was pleasant to hear from the lips of 
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her neighbors how unassuming and gracious was her manner, how 
kindly and generous her character. 

To have risen so high in the esteem of the great public and yet 
to have remained unspoiled by its flattery is a twofold victory. The 
love of her townsfolk, it seems to me, may add lustre even to the 
fame of our great tragedienne. 

There are many charming bits around Newport—the still water 
and the ocean beaches, the fishing-boats and the outspread nets in 
the sun, the ever-present cloud of gulls, the pier with its fringe of 
anglers, the tumbled, jagged rocks to the south forever buffeted by 
the breakers, and, least regarded of all yet perfect in grace and 
beauty, the modest creeping plants that trail upon the dunes and 
smile at the sun with a million flower faces. 

\s our trolley car, crossing the Southern Pacific tracks, left New- 
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port behind, we proceeded northward along six miles of such flower- 
festooned hummocks to Huntington Beach. 

This little city, built on higher ground than its neighbors, pre- 
sents a dignified appearance—in very truth, it is not only a watering- 
place but a permanent and settled community whose existence is 
justified by the highly developed region rourd about. The adjacent 
peat-land is especially adapted to the production of sugar-beets and 
celery. The latter succulent relish for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
turkeys goes from here to grace holiday feasts all over the United 
States. The industries of Huntington Beach likewise take their 
a peat-fuel works and two plants which 





character from the soil 
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utilize the superior tile-clay found on the mesa. A new branch of 
the Pacific Electric road to Santa Ana, which is to be in operation 
this summer, will afford a more direct outlet for the products of 
this vicinity. 

The homes set high above the water do not give the impression 
of being mere summer houses, but would do credit to the residence 
districts of our large cities, while Huntington Inn, the principal 
hotel, expresses that informality and comfort so readily suggested 
by the old English style of its architecture. 

Once more the trolley carried us northward past miles and 
miles of dunes and marshes, the bright blue sea to the left of us 
and to the right the reedy places which are the haunt of water-fowl. 
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A number of gun-clubs hereabout show that their presence is not 
ignored. 

Presently we passed the palm-bordered squares of Bay City, with 
its prosperous new homes on a tract of rising ground. It overlooks 
from its superior position the communities across the lagoon, Ala- 
mitos, Belmont Heights and Naples, the latter a very elaborately 
planned millionaire colony. 

At Naples the preliminary work has been unusually thorough. 
The lowlands have been filled and the canals deepened and straight- 
ened and permanently walled with cement, while staircases at fre- 
quent intervals lead from the water to the broad walks above. The 
building restrictions are such that every house erected will be a 

















WATCHING A SWIMMING CONTEST AT NAPLES 


distinct improvement to the appearance of the colony, and a pleasing 
color-scheme is given to the whole by the use of light tints on the 
walls and red-tiled roofs. The houses are all large and ornate, and 
the hotel is of a graceful and airy design. 

As the plans of the founders call for enduring construction, they 
cannot be carried out over night, but already a foundation rises 
above the lagoons for a pavilion which will reproduce the Palace 
of the Doges, not in exposition style, with mere lath-and-plaster 
counterfeit, but of costly material. 

On the long stretches of unruffled waterways float canoes, motor- 
boats and gondolas, and a swift gasoline launch ferries the visitor 
without charge from shore to shore. Availing ourselves of this, we 
crossed to Alamitos. From the pavilion and pier of the pleasantly 
situated resort extends a scattering line of picturesque sea-cottages, 
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among them a row of street-cars, minus wheels and trolleys, rebuilt 
as summer camps. 

We had the pleasure of making this part of the journey on a 
pair of prancing ponies that trotted and galloped alternately on 
the wet, hard-packed sand—a perfect. speedway, that, miles in 
length, extends between the breakers and the fringe of kelp mark- 
ing the limit of the last high-tide. 

Presently the flat lands become gradually higher and a couple of 
miles inland the rising ground culminates on the summit of Signal 
Hill, an historic landmark now crowned by the white walls of a villa. 

But our course lay along the sand, and as it was low-tide we 
skirted the little promontory known hereabout by the altogether 
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disproportionate name of Devil’s Gate, and from there we spurred 
for a few miles along the base of golden-hued bluffs. 

On these heights are the most beautiful homes in Long Beach, 
very few of them ostentatious, but all suggestive of comfort and 
the true home feeling. Many of them are connected with the beach 
by private stairways, and those on the edge of the cliff look over 
the Pacific, although some, loath to turn their backs upon the boule- 
rard and park just beyond, are constrained to take a leaf from 
Pilgrim’s Progress and emulate Mr. Facing-both-ways. 

The most striking of these show-places is a big, generous mansion, 
which has borrowed its color from the glinting yellow of the bluffs. 
Its roof of green tiles rises above terraced gardens, which, supported 
by massive concrete bulwarks, slope grandly down to the sea. Most 
of the homes along the heights owe much of their beauty to the 
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gardens surrounding them, the foliage of acacias and palms gaining 
a peculiar charm in juxtaposition with the barren sand and the un- 
broken Pacific horizon. 

Thus our brisk little ponies carried us over one of the prettiest 
stages of our beach journey, now wetting their hoofs in the wave- 
lets that ran up the gently sloping sand, and again stretching their 
dainty legs at a gallop, stimulated, no doubt, like their riders, by 
the keen salt air in the nostrils. 

Presently houses began to appear upon the beach itself, and where 
the precipitous banks set farther back from high-water mark, a broad 
promenade has been built, whose many incandescent clusters have 





In THE Horet Victoria, Lone BEACH 


conferred upon it a descriptive name—“Walk of a Thousand Lights.” 

From this point the seashore apartments and villas extend to 
Pine Avenue, the principal thoroughfare of the city. The street is 
continued by a double-decked pier well out to sea, the upper or 
promenade deck being on a level with the avenue, and the lower 
with the beach. 

At the shore end of the pier, and accessible from both decks, is 
the auditorium, well known among Chautauquans. It is a noted 
convention hall. 

The sea end of the pier is equally well known among fisher-folk 
and is usually lined with contemplative anglers. This kind of 
fishing is the delight of old men in particular, and every corner of 
our country has sent representatives to nod :n the sun and exchange 
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piscatorial reminiscences when the biting is slow. In fact, Long 
Beach has made special provision for old people, as it is a noted 
health-resort. 

The sun-parlor on the upper pier, for instance, is a retreat for 
elderly ladies, who bring their sewing and knitting and spend the 
whole day in a glass-enclosed hall with its prospect over the waves. 
I am glad to be able to say that this is one little nook where the 
automatic piano has not penetrated, where neither penny-arcade 
nor side-show, neither phonograph nor souvenir-counter disturb 
with their cheap commercialism. It is just a place where a quiet 
person can rest with a book or a friendly gossip, and enjoy the 
ocean-view without any frills or fixin’s. 

Along the Pike, however, an amusement-place extending west- 
ward from the auditorium, ample allowance has been made for visit- 
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ors who want plenty of noisy fun for their money. It is the most 
substantial of the pleasure-places in the beach-towns, and among its 
numerous concessions includes a theater with a creditable stock com- 
pany which aspires to everything but Hamlet. 

In connection with the commodious bath-house are unusual facili- 
ties for surf-bathing, and one feature which deserves mention is a 
life-saving device now being installed. It consists of a thirty-foot 
tower built above high-water mark and connected by a taut cable 
with a pile driven into the ocean-bed well beyond the rollers. Here- 
tofore the difficulty in rescuing a person overcome by the surf has 
been the time required to get a boat over the breakers, or, in case it 
is a swimmer who goes to the rescue, in reaching the victim before 
the life-saver himself is exhausted. The new apparatus saves 
precious time; for the life-saver can mount the tower and in a frac- 
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tion of a minute be carried on a little trolley along the cable to a 
point opposite the drowning person, thus reaching him fresh and 
well able to assist. Indeed, it is not even necessary to swim ashore, 
as he can bear his charge to the cable and be hauled back to the 
tower. 

The Pike leads along the strand directly to the tennis-court of 
the Hotel Virginia. This edifice of reinforced concrete rises like 
a castle from the sand, so imposing and massive is its design. It 
differs from the average beach-hotel, being as solidly built as a 
fortress and as richly furnished as a palace. The world-famous 
hostelries of Pasadena have a rival in the Virginia. 

But the strand is not the only part of Long Beach worth con- 














A Lone Beacnh Home 


sidering. The city, which claims a population of 20,000, extends 
a couple of miles inland and has without doubt a great future as an 
industrial and commercial center, though it is as a home-place that 
Long Beach deserves the most praise. 

The interests of the house-holder receive more attention from the 
municipal authorities than in most communities. The saloon and its 
attendant evils are barred by law, and as an additional safeguard 
the deeds to practically all of the real estate contain a clause to the 
effect that no liquor may be sold on the property. And the law is 
enforced. This has been widely advertised, and has been one of the 
main factors in the growth of our most important seaward tributary. 

I°ven the casual visitor who notes the wide, well-paved streets and 
the equally well-kept alleys (a significant detail, to my mind!), the 
large number of rose-embowered dwellings, the substantial schools 
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and churches, the new library, which would be the pride of a city 
twice the size—even the passing stranger realizes that here no in- 
terest is more highly regarded than the home. As a direct result 
of this the business-houses and banks are flourishing, and they 
show it. 

It isa clean town. There is not a nook or corner in Long Beach 
of which the citizen need be ashamed, no district that he must care- 
fully avoid by a circuit when driving about town with a new arrival. 

Resuming our journey along the water-front from the Hotel 
Virginia toward San Pedro, we pass the apartments, cottages and 
tents that line the strand as far as Seaside. 

Here the workings of a gigantic plan of harbor-development are 
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in evidence. A new bascule bridge, the only one of its kind in the 
West and said to be the largest single-span draw-bridge in the world, 
has recently been opened for use by the Salt Lake Railroad. It 
gives access from the sea to the inner harbor, now being dredged, 
and the Craig Ship Building plant, fully equipped for handling large 
contracts, has already been installed. 

The comments of a mere layman, a traveler for the pleasure of 
traveling, would be superfluous, and would fail to do justice to. the 
ambitious project, now well under way, of creating a seaport where 
before was only a dreary marsh intersected by shallow inlets. Au- 
thorities far more competent have described this enterprise at length, 
but even the passerby cannot fail to be impressed with its magnitude 
and importance. 

Long Beach, Terminal Island, Wilmington and San Pedro seem 
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destined to expand until the entire basin will be surrounded by one 
of the maritime cities of the world, and if the scheme of consoli- 
dating Los Angeles and San Pedro be carried out, the great South- 
west will have a seaport metropolis befitting its wealth and re- 
sources. 

With the building of a modern city a certain picturesque nook 
is doomed to obliteration, and, before it is quite swallowed up, I 
should like to describe at more length than the business-man would 
deem warrantable the little fishing-village of East San Pedro. This 
is another of the rare settlements characterized by some of the Old 
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World charm, that may be summed up in the artist’s word, sketch- 
ability. 

From a sandspit opposite San Pedro proper a breakwater runs 
out to the wave-bitten rock known as Dead Man’s Island, a name 
which would have enchanted Robert Louis Stevenson for the sug- 
gestion of buried gold, buccaneers and the other elements of his 
Treasure Island. I think the town itself would have delighted our 
romancer no less. It is composed for the most part of cabins built 
on piles and apparently very insecurely upheld by these supports, 
which are honeycombed and eaten thin by the teredo. A fire that 
must have devastated the place has added the sinister element of 
charred timbers and scorched walls, but the shanties built since the 
conflagration are apparently as decrepit as the survivors. They all 
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appear as old as buildings of their hap-hazard construction could 
possibly be. 

Many of them are mere odds and ends of flotsam and jetsam 
which almost might have been thrown together by the waves. Frag- 
ments of dismantled vessels, scraps of wreckage and all kinds of 
ocean spoils are crudely assembled to form the appropriate home of 
the seiners and boatmen. One fair-sized craft has been beached 
entire, and with its nose high above United States Avenue stands 
among slightly more conventional neighbors with a superior air, 
just as in a staid and respectable community of villagers some retired 
old vagabond of the sea might take credit to himself for his discredit- 
abl- and adventurous past. It is not unusual for such an ex-sea dog 
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to become the bright and shining light of the village church; so here 
the settled voyager becomes the most substantial house, the house 
of God, in fact, and bears the new name of Bethel—not any more 
the flippant “Polly Ann,” or “Nancy Lee,” or whatever it may have 
been called before it became the Seaman’s Institute. 

I mentioned United States Avenue, a name which presents to the 
mind’s eye a vista of monumental structures, a boulevard gay with 
equipages and leading to the dome of some stately capitol. In East 
San Pedro, however, it is different. The avenue consists of the 
curving breakwater, and the jagged stones of its construction pro- 
trude their corners through the paving of sand and shells like the 
brown nose of sea-lions, thrust up through waves. It is rough walk- 
ing and impossible driving—thank God, no motoring at all!—but 
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that is so much the better, for there would be hardly room for two 
vehicles to pass. 

It is a very pleasant walk between the closely-built double row of 
unpainted shacks, with here a lattice enclosing a bright garden all 
in boxes, there a group of bronzed fishermen, bare-legged or high- 
booted, mending their nets, again a glimpse of some boat-builder’s 
shop where a skiff is being repaired. The sidewalk (it would be an 
injustice to omit mentioning that there 7s a sidewalk) is of so varied 
construction as to meet all tastes. Part of the way it is a platform 
built below the level of the street ; farther on it compensates for this 
by running six feet in the air, a single narrow plank, quite easy 


balancing for an able seaman; later on it comes to earth again and 
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At Work ON THE SAN PeEpRO BREAKWATER 
consists of bags of sand; finally the bags disappear and the sand 
alone suffices. 

It must be pleasant to live in a home whose front door is on the 
land and from whose back door you can fish, gossip with sailor-men 
or even embark for foreign parts, and when I think of the happy 
lot of small boys fortunate enough to be reared in such a spot, my 
heart swells within me, while at the same time I cannot but regret 
my own wasted youth. 

On the wharf, separated by a strip of water from these back 
doors, the engines and freight-trains go pounding and screeching; 
lumber-carriers from the northern ports constantly discharge their 
clean, pleasant-smelling cargoes, and the business of the great world 
goes on with much fuss and importance but a few feet removed from 
the sun-steeped, drowsy settlement. I shall always remember East 
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San Pedro for its quaint suggestion of some amphibious creature 
sprawling and basking in the shallows with its bulk while resting 
its fore-paws on the bank. 

A tub of a ferry-boat takes us to the other side of the channel 
before we are quite ready to go, as is the way of ferry-boats, 
transporting us to the very busy and business-like city of San Pedro. 

The docks are lined with deep-sea freighters, and their dull red 
brothers of the land run on shining parallels of steel to carry their 
cargoes all over the continent. It is a scene of constant bustle and 
activity, yet it is but a hint of the great commercial future of this port. 

The park rises abruptly from the railroad right-of-way on the 
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water-front, affording a vantage point wherefrom one gets a fair 
idea of the stupendous undertaking now being carried out. Looking 
over the crowd of masts and spars at your feet, you see to the left 
the inner harbor with the dredger constantly deepening it as you 
watch. This leads the eye to the flourishing town of Wilmington 
and south by the way we have come toward Long Beach and its 
harbor, eventually to be connected with that of San Pedro. 

The long sandy point of Terminal Island separates the quiet haven 
from the outer harbor which is the work of the Federal Govern- 
ment. From our view-point on the bluffs we could see to the right 
the curved bulwark of the breakwater extending two miles or more 
into the Pacific, an example of how efficiently > big enterprise can 
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be conducted by the Nation, a greater incentive to patriotism than 
the battleship anchored in its shelter. 

The breakwater is now almost completed, and even as we turn 
our eyes seaward the steam crane can be seen lifting a gigantic rock 
from a flat-car and placing it on the precise spot where it should 
rest, quite as deftly as a housewife would thread a needle. 

From the park, too, one gets a fair idea of San Pedro, with its 
business centered near the wharves in the lower part of town and 
its residences on the hills that rise behind it. The stretch of turf 
and flowers on which we stand is flanked at the lower end by the 


City Hall and at the upper by the Library, both attractive in their 
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architecture and advantageously situated to display it. A trolley-line 
leads along the cliffs to Point Firmin, passing through the high 
pleasant neighborhoods where are the schools, the churches and the 
better class of homes. 

Thus we arrived at the promontory, only a few miles from Re- 
dondo, the last of the west-beach towns which we previously visited 
and separated from it by the gently-rising hills. 

Point Firmin, a bold and rugged cliff surmounted by the light 





house, forms the most romantic landscape of our beach journey. 
Here the surf wrestles continually with the unyielding rock, seeking 
to overwhelm it, foaming, writhing, and clutching at the knees of 


its immovable opponent. 
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From this eminence we can look over twenty-five miles of sea to 
the island of Santa Catalina, a submerged mountain raising its bold 
peaks from the water. The long purple outline dips toward the 
western half so that the untrained eye often sees a pair of islands, 
but in reality the two divisions are connected by an isthmus where 
a tiny settlement is built. The resort which concerns us, however, 
is on the eastern end of the island and its lure has gone about the 
world in the rhythm of its magic name, Avalon. 

Tomorrow morning the big steamer, now approaching on its daily 
return voyage from that fairy port, shall take us thither, and mean- 
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while, to prevent that condition of mind and body which makes the 
enjoyment of anything whatsoever an impossibility, the mal de mer 
(lovely name of an unlovely seizure), we shall do well to betake 
us to the nearest purveyor of chewing-gum. Three large packages 
of it will be all the lunch we need to take. 

Probably no two visitors to Avalon carry away the same impres- 
sion; for the resort, nestling on a diminutive crescent of harbor in 
a breach of the hills, makes appeal to a wide range of sentiments. 
It is most famous, of course, as the happy hunting ground of the 
killer of big fish, and photographs of apparently puny bipeds, armed 
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with whip-like rods and standing proudly beside gibbeted monsters 
of the deep, have carried the fame of Santa Catalina to the corners 
of the earth. Amateur killers of beasts come here for the pleasur 
able excitement of shooting wild goats from the cliffs, for these agile 
little creatures are seen clambering along the sheer mountain-sides. 
There is a tradition that they are the descendants of a herd of do 
mestic goats brought here in early times by Spanish explorers. 

To the student of human nature there is a great variety of types 
from every land, while for the nature-lover (a term which for some 
reason does not embrace the student of human psychology) may be 
found many a page written in nature's script. Wild flowers, ferns, 


cacti, rock formations and the exhumed remains of the races which 
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formerly inhabited the island, all these things attract different classes 
of visitors. The tourist who knows Europe will find a certain for- 
eign charm in the winding streets, narrow, precipitous and even 
paintable. 

Dwellings of very unconventional architecture rise along the hill- 
streets, one scrambling on the other's shoulders and clutching at the 
heels of his neighbor above. One could hardly make a sketch here 
without introducing a boat, even if he were dabbling with landscape ; 
for at every turn of the road may be found an old skiff, some of 
them undergoing repair, some of them merely abandoned, and 
others adapted to ornamental garden purposes, being filled with 


earth and planted with flowers. 











THe ISLAND VILLA ANNEX, CATALINA 


Lovers of camp-life will find comfortable tents and bungalows, 
some of them elaborate and highly artistic, while the Hotel Metro- 
pole satisfies those who do not care to leave luxury behind on the 
mainland. 

The improvements now being constructed include a free camping- 
ground adjacent to the golf-links—these links, by the way, are 
famous among devotees of the game—a modern plunge, a pleasure- 
pier, and an amphitheater somewhat similar to the one in Berkeley. 

But of all the visitors to Avalon, the man who can “see color” 
has far and away the best of it. He will find unspeakable delight 
in the ever-changing aspects of the sea. I write these words while 
lounging on the turf which extends to a certain secluded beach like 
a tiny new moon. Qn the clean, bright shingle the surf is making 


music with countless white fingers, and as the breezes run across the 
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water with an undulating movement like winds in a wheat-field, it 
seems as if the waves must wash up sapphires, amethysts, turquoise 
and jade—no less than these would reflect the fleeting hues of the 
surface before me. The little bay seems as if it must be the birth- 
place of gems. The sun-scorched promontories that close it in are 
fringed with moss, a glistening golden setting for this jewel inlet. 

Here I was interrupted by a terrific snort, and the shiny brown 
head of a seal rose almost at our feet and said something that 
sounded like, “Come on in, the water's fine!” 

There are plenty of seals about Catalina besides the pet of the 
beach, a huge old fellow named Ben, who is so child-like, in spite 
of his thirty-odd years of experience, that he will come barking and 








SeaL Rocks, CATALINA Photo by Ironmonger. 


plunging through the shallows if one throws a big stone into the 
water. Of course he is hoping it will be a fish, and frequent dis 
appointments have not soured him. On the contrary, the occasions 
when some philanthropist does give him food in place of a stone 
have left old Ben with the firm belief that the queer, flipperless 
human creatures are his friends. 

In the aquarium a great variety of the fish native to these waters 
‘nay be studied, and this is especially valuable before taking a trip 
in the glass-bottomed boats. An hour spent there helped us to 
identify most of the habitants which we were presently to see in the 
privacy of their homes. 

An excursion to the marine garden in the little side-wheel steamer 
is by all odds the pleasantest part of the trip to the island. The 


boats are constructed with deep, black-painted casements looking 
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“Or_p Ben,” Santa CATALINA Photo by Edholm. 


down into the water, and the panes of perfectly clear glass, of more 
than an inch thickness, are below the surface so that passengers can 
see through these windows into fairyland. 

On the gently sloping bottom at the landing-place nothing was 
visible except the clear green of the water itself and the smooth 
sand, but a few turns of the wheels carried us over enchanted gar 
dens. First appeared the amber streamers of kelp, graceful leaves 
that grow from strands eighty to one hundred feet in length. Then, 
as the sea-bottom became more rugged, the caves and grottoes ap- 


peared, fringed with an amazing variety of submarine ferns and 
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flowers, where played and poised and darted whole tribes of fish, 
silvery, blue, mottled and golden. The brightest of these is the 
salt-water gold-fish, a gorgeous lazy creature (like an overfed man- 
darin), which we saw in great numbers—a foot long some of them. 

Gazing into the depths is like looking into the heart of an opal, 
translucent, milky, shadowy, but lighted with gleams of fire and 
strange, vivid, flitting colors. The waving masses of the sea-violet, 
the coral moss, the spikey sea-urchin clung to the rocks, while 
abalone shells lay empty far below us, throwing their pale lustre 
through the water. Troops of tiny fish sped by, and larger ones 
could be seen deliberately moving in and out among’-the aisles of 


their mysterious forest. With varying deeps and shallows, the 
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ever-changing hues of the water ranged from dusky purple to pure, 
sun-shot green, and occasionally a rosary of pearly bubbles was 
flung across the under surface of the glass. All these lovely things 
are seen as one sees the landscapes in a passing dream, something 
too wonderful and beautiful to exist in the everyday world we 





inhabit. 

In voyaging over these wonder-gardens we felt the desire to strip 
and plunge into the opalescent waters; they looked so cool and 
inviting. It seems quite a natural thing, after seeing the submarine 
wanderers so unconcernedly moving about with gently waving fins 
among the groves and grottoes, to believe that we could follow them 
without any effort. One is half convinced that mermaids really exist, 
or at the very least that they should exist. One is absolutely certain 
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that it would be pleasant to go courting down there in the dusky 
purple lover’s nooks. Oh, that I had fins like a fish! Then would | 
swim away and be at rest. 

It is with regret and longing that we leave this island of faerie. 
The steamer whistles imperatively, however, and we must embark. 
Once more we steer through the cobalt seas and gradually the rugged 
outlines of the Catalina peaks become soft and pearly in the after 
noon haze. All too soon they lie far behind us, gray, mysterious, 
ethereal. It is the atmosphere of an old, old tale heard for the first 
time by a child—a page from the wonderful book of reality that has 


the glamor of the unreal and fanciful. As a foot-note to this page 














Sucar Loar Peak, CATALINA ISLAND Photo by Baker. 


a flying fish leaps out of the water and skims across the blue surface, 
a flight of half a hundred feet, just to bid us good-bye. 

Then we go forward to watch for the first appearance of the main 
land. Presently the hills above San Pedro are penciled in the gray 


horizon with a delicate, almost imperceptible outline, like a sketch 





in pastel, and very gradually, as we gaze, more and more detail is 
drawn in the picture and Point Firmin becomes visible with its 
light-house on the bluff. The breakwater appears and a schooner 
under full sail making for the shelter of its long outstretched arm. 
Beyond the point of the breakwater we can see the panorama of 
the south beaches unroll, the shipping at San Pedro, the drifts of 
smoke, the skeleton of the bascule bridge, the huge mass of Hotel 
Virginia and the piers and pavilions at Alamitos and Newport. 
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INTERIOR OF Batu House, VENICI Photo by de Haaf. 


And thus ends our little jaunt through the beach-towns about 
Los Angeles. 

It is hard to imagine any other city so blessed with pleasant shore 
retreats, all quite near to the metropolis and each so alluring in its 
own way that the only wonder is how the Angelefo ever stays in 
his office long enough to attend to business. | doubt that these ideal 
conditions can be duplicated on the Pacific Coast, and as that voyager 
on many seas, Robert Louis of beloved memory, has phrased it with 
Western directness, “There is no place but the Pacific Coast to hear 
eternal roaring surf. * * * The Pacific licks all other oceans out 
of hand.” 

Los Angeles. 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. PITZER. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE BOOMERS. 

ACDONALD was in a garrulous mood. He sat cross- 
legged on the ground, his back against a _ granite 
boulder, narrating stories; and as he talked, one lean 
hand nervously fluttered from his white goatee to his 
long, grizzled hair. His prospecting partner, “Creede,” 

broad-shouldered and heavy-jawed, lounged on the opposite side 

of the camp-fire. Their visitors were seated on blankets and pack- 
boxes close to the blaze. Luke Winne, with ornamental yellow 


boots, new corduroys, and gleaming red silk neckerchief that suffi- 





ciently betrayed his mountain immaturity, sat on a rotted stump 
and listened with eager attention. Dusk had gathered in the long, 
straight cafion ; below, the lights of Kettleton unblinkingly outlined 
the town, and up and down the gulch, as far as Winne could see, 
red camp-fires jumped and glowed where the “booming” prospectors 
were encamped. 

“He’s. down in Kettleton now,” Mac was saying, “but I don't 
reckon he’ll follow us over the Sawtooth—hey, boys? You should 
‘ve seen that game-warden git up and git. You cud have played 
pinochle on his coat tail.” 

“He was goin’ to do wonders if he caught anybody killin’ a deer 
out of season,” Creede chimed in. ‘An’ he came up here to our 
camp to kind a spy around an’ see if he c’u’d pinch somebody. 
Said his name was Steve Turner. We invited him to have supper. 
There were a couple of experts in camp above us then—*Whiskers” 
an’ Whiskers an’ Mac went out to 





an’ “Burro” we called ‘em 
get some deer-meat on purpose to bluff Mr. Warden. The rest 
of us didn’t sabe what was up. I was some puzzled myself, them 
feedin’ venison careless that way, and Tracey was sure guessin’; 
hey, Trace?” 

The young man addressed took a pipe from his mouth and remi- 
niscently laughed. “The warden is one of those fat-and-forty 
chaps,” he said; “la-de-da-dy, like our young friend in the red 
flag—no offense, Winne, you'll get over such things—and he 
thought he looked like a prospector. Said he represented an East- 
ern firm, and intended to buy up every good-looking claim in the 
district. We had supper, but Mac and Whiskers wouldn't let any 
of us eat the venison; we were wise that something was going to 
drop. Mr. Warden waded into that meat like a coyote; got just 
about ready to arrest the bunch of us, and then Mac fished out of 
the pot a burro’s hoof.” 
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“A what?” Luke asked in disbelief. 

“Burro’s hoof. Whiskers furnished a burro, and they'd been 
feeding that to the warden. He's sick in bed down at the hotel.” 

The listening prospectors laughed boisterously. 

“Wasnt Pickett’s gang in on that?” some one inquired. 

“Yeh,” said Mac; “a fat gazabo named Pickett was camped here 
then. Him and his two Arizony pardners hit the trail this morning, 
along with Whiskers and his outfit. They're all dam’ fools. They'll 
get up in the snow, where their burros cant find nothin’ to eat, 
an’ they'll fool along there a couple of days and lose half their 
stock, and by-m-bye they'll get over the Range into Saw Valley. 
What good'll that do “em? They'll get the trail all clear an’ smooth 
for us, an’ we can pike over in a day without stoppin’. We'll hit 
the Valley an’ pass them pioneers like a jack-rabbit goes past a fox- 
hole. I thought Whiskers an’ Pickett both had more sense. They're 
old-timers.” 

“Don’t know Whiskers,” said the inquirer, “but Pickett ain't a 
fool, let me tell you—and he ain't a prospector, neither.” 

Creede sat up with a jerk. “Crooked?” he asked. 

“Keep an eye on his bunch if you meet up with them, that’s all. 
I helped lynch one of Pickett’s side-trotters down in Arizony ten 
years ago. We couldn't prove nothin’ on Pickett, so we ran him 
out of the country.” 

“They were an ugly-looking bunch,” Tracey reflected. “And 
that reminds me, boys. There’s going to be lots of our stock lost 
this summer, for I hear that Little Paradise was seen over near 
Buster. If he’s up this way, it’s to get a bunch of stock, and a 
few sacks of gold-dust on the side. There will be three or four 
thousand men wandering around in the Liver Ridge country this 
summer, and it stands to reason that the wolves will follow.” 

“But you don't have outlaws at this late date?” Luke Winne 
inquired. 

“Call ‘em criminals,” Tracey smiled, “and you'll find them any 
where, Winne. But there are a few old-time rustler gangs around 
yet, as far as that goes, and any number of gun-men. We're all 
civilized in town, but on the trail a chap has to take care of him- 
self. Never bark at anybody, however, and you won't get bitten.” 

“I’m learning something every minute,” Luke reflected. “I didn’t 
understand, until I came in on the train this morning, just what 
a gold boom meant. There must be four hundred men camped 
along Little Kettle Creek here, and the papers say that there are 
as many more in Buster, Winnacosta, Fryingpan, and other towns 
on the edge of the Liver Ridge district. Everybody seems to have 


the gold fever.” 
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“Oh, about half of these guys,” Creede disparaged, “ ‘re plutab 
tenderfeet, no good at all—Easterners, an’ city miners, an’ gophers, 
who've stuck to one or two claims an’ burrowed down to fire with 
out findin’ nothin’. Plumb mules, I call ‘em. But there'll be a 
big bunch of us prospectors an’ experts gettin’ next.” 

Luke smiled to himself. 

“Don't grin,” Tracey admonished, rather sharply. “Creed«’s 
right. Whiskers is a Heidelberg man, mining engineer, and gen 
eral main-guy. He draws a salary of something like twenty thou 
sand a year from merry England; and if he speaks the word, his 
people will put a million in machinery here before next year’s done. 
You can't tell about men. Whiskers knocks around just like Mac 
or me, saddle-horses, burros, and a pal or two; though he does 
spread on the agony by lugging a Chinese cook behind him.” 

“Tracey pulls pritty good wages, himself,” Creede said. “Who 
are you representin’ this time, Trace?” 

The young man leaned back on his elbows and resumed his pipe. 
“Going in on my own hook,” he answered. “A fellow has to do 
something for himself sooner or later. The Liver Ridge gold is 
good enough for me.” 

The men laughed. “Come down!” Mac advised. “Can't fool 
us, man. You're representin’ them Jew hydraulic people that own 
Gough Park. Seen you in the city last winter chewin’ the rag with 
Beaky-Nose himself. Didn't know him, boys,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the group. “I'd been prospectin’ in the deserts, and I sure 
was a curio when | went out into civilization. Hiked to Denver 
to get some assays on—but that’s my secret. Anyhow, I was 
wanderin’ around, makin’ them citizens turn and rubber and foller 
my heels like as if I was a ten-cent giant. An’ all of a sudden 
| ran slap into Tracey and Mr. Beaky-Nose Zogbaum. Tracey had 
to hit me on the back before | knew him. Say, you'd ‘a’ died! 
Smooth shave, an’ silk hat, an’ p’inted shoes, an—” 

“Never you mind,” Tracey interrupted; “don't throw ‘em in 
my face, Mac.” 

“The Gough Hydraulic Company?” another man eagerly put in. 
“Say, my name's Kingsley; I’m a pocket-hunter. How about me? 
Know anything about this Liver Ridge country, Mr. Man?” 

“What every one knows. Porphyry formation, free-milling ore, 
low grade—so far the strikes assay from four to ten dollars a ton. 
Nothing for people like Mac and Creede, though they're butting 1m. 
It'll take fortunes to open the mines.” 

“But I reckon fortunes ‘Il buy whatever we find,” Creede inter 
polated. 

“Didn't mean lode-minin’,” Kingsley pursued. “I’m a_ placer 
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man. I hears of this porphyry, an’ I says to {myself, W’y, that’s 
rotten stuff—it disintegrates easy—cricks ’re bound to be lousy with 
gold. So I comes along to do some placer-prospectin’ an’ find a 
few pockets. Ever heard of placer-workin’s up here?” 

“Where’ve you been raised, never to ’ve heard of the Fabulous 
Mine?” Macdonald scoffed. 

Luke Winne, who had been leaning forward, eagerly listening 
to the strange conversation, started at the name and drew back 
with an odd, shrinking movement. 

“Fabulous?” Kingsley shouted. “What! Not the old Mus- 
grove find? Lord! is that up here? I’ve heard of that f’r thirty 
years. Didn’t know it was in this district. No wonder there’s a 
boom on, an’ no wonder this hydraulic man’s goin’ in. The Fabu- 
lous! Everybody knows of that, fr’m Yucatan to Vancouver.” 

“Well,” Mac said, “it’s located somewheres between Saw Valley 
an’ Pactolus City. Pactolus was settled last fall, you know; it’s 
right in the heart of the Liver Ridge Hills. The Fabulous is some- 
wheres there.” 

“Isn’t it rather odd that no one has ever found it?” Luke asked; 
and, despite himself, he heard his own voice trembling. He cleared 
his throat. “Thirty years is a long time for a mine to be lost.” 

“Quien sabe?” Mac grunted. “Right man hasn’t come along 
yet, maybe. Maybe he’s a-settin’ by this fire now. Maybe he 
won't be born f’r fifty years. Them fools fixed things by lynchin’ 
Dan Musgrove’s son for liftin’ horses.” 

Tracey looked up with interest. “How was that, Mac?” he asked. 
“You’re an old-timer. You should remember. It all happened 
before my day.” 

Mac cleared his throat and charged his pipe, preparatory to nar- 
ration. “I ain’t goin’ to give too many perticulars,” he said; 
“Creede an’ me’s got a hunch that we'll be the lucky ones to find 
it, an’ there’s a certain hunk o’ land that seems the likeliest loca- 
tion. Outside of that, the thing happened about this way: 

“Dan’l K. Musgrove an’ his son were up here prospectin’ the 
district thirty ’r more years ago. There’d been some placer excite- 
ment west, over in the old Leather Pants diggings, but there had 
never been much doin’ around in these parts. It were a pritty fair 
cattle country, though, an’ several new ranches were started over 
the Range in Saw Valley. Ain’t none left but one; all moved south 
to the Lava River. Anyhow, there was cow ranches here a-plenty, 
and the Musgroves got pritty well acquainted. People were kind-a 
leery of them fr’m the first, howsumever; there were heaps of 
rustlers around, and the Musgroves were suspicioned of bein’ in 
cahoots with the thieves; sabe? 
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“Along one summer came old Musgrove to the Downing Ranch, 
at the west end of Saw Valley, and he stayed over night. Downing 
told me about it afterward. The old man were loaded with gold— 
plumb loaded; had about twenty thousand dollars in dust that 
him an’ his boy dug out somewheres. Of course, he wouldn’t tell 
nobody where the mine was, and the next mornin’ he saddled up 
an’ rode on to Buster, where he was intendin’ to provision f’r the 
winter. Young Musgrove were left behind in the hills, to kind 
of keep guard over the Fabulous. 

“*Bout then along came the Stafford gang, an’ muita all of 
Downing’s horses. Downing and his men saddled an’ rid out into 
the Liver Ridge, follerin’ Stafford’s trail, and one mornin’ they 
came down sudden on young Musgrove’s camp. Rustlers had stayed 
there all night, an’ left a couple of Downing’s horses with the kid. 
It were a sure thing that the Musgroves had been spies for Staf- 
ford, so the cowboys hooked on to that kid and carried him along 
with them. Stafford got away, but they had one of his people, 
anyhow, and they took him back to the Downing Ranch an’ lynched 
him. Pinned a paper on him tellin’ horse-thieves to beware. 

“In the excitement of fightin’ rustlers, everybody clean forgot 
about old Musgrove’s mine; but after the son were fixed, they began 
to recollect, an’ they searched the body. It had about five thousand 
in dust on it. Say, did them cow-men stampede f’r Musgrove’s 
camp? I guess yes. But they didn’t find nothin’. Ten years later 
old Downing an’ me went over that ground ag’in; no go. Downing 
hunted till he died, an’ I reckon his ghost’s busy prospectin’ yet. 
I figure that the kid camped a mile ’r two away from the diggings, 
so’s nobody wouldn’t drop in sudden an’ appropriate things. Where 
they made their mistake, gents, was in bein’ crooked; if they hadn’t 
gone up against the rustlers, they’d be rich people today. That 
neighborhood was sure plowed by the punchers, but nothin’ weren’t 
ever discovered, though Downing’s foreman, Jakie Scammel, lit on 
to a pocket gulch an’ pulled out a few thousand. But that weren’t 
the Fabulous.” 

“Scammel?” Luke breathed. “Was Jake Scammel Downing’s 
foreman then? Did he have anything to do with lynching Orin 
Musgrove ?” 

“Who? Oh, the kid. Was that his name? Yep; I reckon Jake 
were there with both feet. I was over in Californy then, but I 
got here a few years later. Jake was a lanky boy, but he certainly 
knew cattle. I hear he’s foreman of the Downing place yet; that’s 
the only cattle ranch left in the Valley. It comes pritty near ownin’ 
all the grass.” 

“What became of old Musgrove?” Kingsley interestedly inquired. 
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“He was the feller to’ve lynched, not the son. Any boy’s likely to 
go wrong—lI did, myself—that’s nothin’; it’s the pap, that set his 
son to spyin’, who ought to’ve been lynched. An’ anyhow, he had 
the secret of the mine. What was to prevent somebody makin’ him 
tell where it was located?” 

“Your morals are rather mixed, Kingsley,” Tracey laughed ; “and 
you are rather vague, Mac. You’ve tangled the story so that I, 
for one, don’t know whether the punchers got after the Musgroves 
for stealing horses or for finding a rich mine? They seemed to 
be doubtful themselves. A horse-thief was legitimate prey, per- 
haps. Did Musgrove get away?” 

“He came back in a month ’r so with a pack-train loaded f’r the 
winter. Boys took him out to the lynching tree. Tried to make 
him own up that he was a rustler. He wouldn't say nothin’. I 
reckon they tried to make him tell where the Fabulous was, too, 
but if they were figurin’ on that they got left. His kid’s death 
broke him all up. They didn’t get a fair chance at him before he 
went loco, so they let him go. Found his bones in the hills a year 
or two later.” 

“It was an outrage!” Luke heatedly exclaimed, as he came into 
the firelight. “If Jake Scammel had anything to do with all that, 
I’m shot if I—that is, I don’t think he did. But these cowboys 
weren’t a bit better than the men they hunted or the lad they mur- 
dered. Orin and Mr. Musgrove were thieves, no doubt, or spies 
of thieves; but what were the men who tried to get their claim? 
If the unwritten law of the country sentenced them, did it prohibit 
their relatives from inheriting the mine?” 

“Know Scammell?” Tracey casually inquired. 

Luke grew red, and retreated to his stump. “I’ve heard of 
him,” he stammered; “I—had a little—correspondence with him. 
I expect to see him this spring.” 

Tracey clasped his hands behind his head, and stared at the 
stars. “The fact remains that the Fabulous was never found,” he 
continued, lazily. “Funny nobody thought of the Musgroves hav- 
ing relatives. That idea is an inspiration; patent it—and find the 
relatives, Winne. Maybe they corresponded with Musgrove.” 

“Oh, I don’t reckon they had any folks,” Mac put in. “Nobody 
showed up to claim the five thou. found on the kid. Don’t know 
what Musgrove did with his wad; it wasn’t left in Buster, anyhow. 
Maybe he blew it in. If there had been any folks, they’d have 
come hiking after the dust.” 

“Unless they were ashamed of their horse-thieving relatives,” 
Tracey yawned; “and then, too, they may have received that twenty 
thousand ; who knows? Well, it’s getting time to go by-bye.” He 
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stood and stretched himself. “You’re staying in town, aren’t you?” 
he inquired of Winne. 

“Yes,” Luke returned, obviously eager for a change of subject; 
“at the Overland Hotel. You're there, too? I'll walk back with 
you.” 

“When ’re you goin’ to hit the trail, Trace?” Creede asked. 

“Tomorrow. I’m all outfitted. My animals are over in the Ele- 
phant Corral. I’ve found a mule-skinner to go along with me.” 

“Humph,” Mac grunted; “a Kettleton duck, I guess? Them 
tenderfeet ’re no good on a prospectin’ hike. They kin pack an’ 
cook, maybe, but that’s all.” 

“Tf I find this chap doing anything else, he will walk home,” 
Tracey grinned. “I’m the prospector, Uncle. Coming, Winne? 
So long, boys. See you in Pactolus, perhaps.” 

Luke fell in beside the engineer, and with a chorus of farewells 
they left the camp-fire. 

Through the bottom of Little Kettle Gulch, the rocky road skirted 
the creek, now suddenly rising over some ridge, now running aside 
into a dense clump of pines. In the open the world was vague and 
starlighted, and the white way and flickering waters were ghostily 
seen; but among the trees the night was black. A low wind whis- 
tled through spruce needles, the creek continuously babbled and 
gurgled to itself, and, now and again, a burro’s bell clanged. Be- 
hind them red fires flickered and waned, and overhead the clear 
sky pulsed. 

“Oh, God!” Tracey cried, stretching his arms in front of him, 
“it’s good to be out in it all again. Smell the pines and the smoke, 
Winne!—Ouch!” He stubbed his toe on a boulder. “Been used 
to paved streets all winter. Getting effeminate and moony, I guess. 
By George! I forgot to tell the boys to drift into town in the 
morning.” He stopped and stared over his shoulder. “I’ve half 
a notion to go back and post them.” 

“To be in town ?” Luke inquired. “Is something going to happen?” 

“Search me. I thought maybe their presence in a bunch might 
have a good moral influence. Fact is, I wandered up tonight al- 
most on purpose to get them together. Heard the story of that 
idiot game-warden, didn’t you? He’s staying at the Overland. I 
didn’t have anything to do with the trick Mac and Whiskers played 
on him, but I was one of the spectators, and, to tell the truth, I 
guyed him a good deal. He’s pretty sore on me. Swears now that 
it was deer, after all, and not burro; and he has threatened to arrest 
me for breaking the game laws. He’s afraid to bother Mac. Judge 
Walters warned me. I’m ready to hit the trail in the morning, 
and I don’t want any locoed official butting in and delaying me.” 

“You can easily prove it was a burro that was killed.” 
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“Yes, prove it next month down in the capital. But if he gets 
funny there will be doin’s, that’s all. I’d be safe anywhere but in 
Kettleton. There’s a good deal of ill-feeling between the town- 
people and the boomers ; they’ve had several scraps. Maybe you’ve 
noticed ?” 

“T’ve been here only a day,” Luke reminded him. “Your ways 
are all strange and marvelous.” 

“Scammel will initiate you,” Tracey returned, dryly. 

“But I—of course he’s not—that is, I know of him; merely wrote 
to him about the district and the chances. I want to take a flyer 
at prospecting.” 

“Uh-huh, all presupposed. I wish you luck. But I might as 
well hint that there are other people hunting the Fabulous. Mac 
and Creede, for instance.” 

“And yourself?” 

“I’m hunting any old thing. A free-lance, as you might say.” 

“Know anything of Jake Scammel? Know him personally, I 
mean ?” 

“No; merely heard of him as Downing’s foreman.” Tracey 
stopped as they reached the bleak outskirts of Kettleton. “I’m 
going over to the Corral,” he said, “and see to it that my boxes 
are packed tonight. I’ve got to light out before the warden gets 
up, or I'll find myself in hot water. By-bye, Winne; be good. 
Maybe we'll foregather somewhere in the Liver Ridge. By the 
way,” he added, looking back, “if you’re in with Scammel you'll 
get a chance to know Coon Downing. She’s interesting.” 

“T don’t know Scammel yet,” Luke denied. “But who’s Coon 
Downing ?” 

Tracey laughed as he turned away; the laughter mocked, and 
was his only answer. Night closed behind him, and Luke stood 
alone in the road. 

“Coon,” he said aloud; “odd name—very odd. Coon! Some- 
thing pleasant about it, too. Who in the world is Coon Downing?” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OVERLAND BAR. 

Despite the crowd of strangers in Kettleton, the bar-room of the 
Overland Hotel was drowsy and dull. A small group was gathered 
about the faro table, and several townsmen gossiped over the bar; 
but Luke, on entering, found none of the crowded boisterousness 
presumably typical of the West. 

At Luke’s entrance, a tall, stout man in faded black, with a cellu- 
loid collar sawing at his red neck, detached himself from the faro 
group and came forward. 
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“How do you do, sir?” he said, amiably. “Going in with the 
boom, eh? Let me introduce myself; Walters—Judge Samuel 
Walters, Justice of the Peace here in Kettleton. I own the Elephant 
Corral,” he added. “You're a mining man?” 

The implied compliment pleased the tenderfoot. “Not yet,” he 
answered, “though I mean to be. I’m from Chicago—Luke Rook- 
wood Winne.” 

“Glad to meet you.” The Judge had a hearty hand-clasp. “Come 
over and drink. I know several Chicago men hereabouts. Thomp- 
son, over yonder, is from your town. [’ll call him.” 

Luke glanced at the blank face indicated. “Never mind,” he 
objected. “You say you own the Elephant Corral?” 

Walters nodded. “And the stock thereof,’ he added, oratori- 
cally. “Not that brand, Jimmie. The one under the counter. 
Think I’m drunk?” 

The saloon man grinned as he put a bottle and glasses on the 
bar. ‘‘Can’t fool the Jedge on whisky,” he confided to Luke, “unless 
he’s been drinkin’ like a nigger.” 

“I’m not an expert,” Walters supplemented, “but 1 know the 
difference between rye and burnt-sugar and pepper. Here’s how, 
Mr. Winne. By the way, you’ve just come in, haven’t you? How 
about your outfit? Maybe I can be of help?” 

“T bought a saddle and pack-outfit in Denver,” Luke replied, 
“and about everything a chap there told me I’d be likely to need. 
My boxes are over at the depot now.” 

Walters’ face fell a trifle. ‘Glad to hear it,” he said; “shows 
your good sense. Prices are out of sight in Kettleton. But I 
don’t suppose you have burros and a horse boxed up?” 

“No; I must buy animals.” 

“Sorry to hear it. Have another drink. Don’t be afraid of it, 
man; it’s good ten-year-old Kentucky rye; can’t fool me on that. 
Sorry to hear it,” he repeated. “Stock is sky-high. Clark, of the 
Stage Corral, has a herd of unbroken range broncos—measly ani- 
mals; measly, sir. A monkey couldn’t stick on one. They’re man- 
killers—and he wants absurd prices for them. His cheapest un- 
broken cayuse is forty dollars! Think of it, sir! Now, I have a 
few left—gentle isn’t the name. Guaranteed fit for ladies. Well- 
broken animals—considering—very well broken, Mr. Winne. I can 
let you have one for fifty dollars, cash, that would do for a child.” 

“But it happens that I can ride a horse.” 

“Certainly! Of course! Anybody can see that. This one isn’t 
a burro—lively, full of play, but not mean, not measly, not a man- 
killer, like Clark’s flesh-eaters. It’s a pinto. I'll have to show it 
to you in the morning. As for burros, Clark’s are all New Mexi- 
can jinnies—little, pipe-legged brutes without any meat to ’em, 
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but I’ve got a bunch of good mountain jacks, old packers that can 
follow any deer-trail in the hills, and won't balk at water. You'd 
have trouble with Clark’s jinnies the minute you hit a creek—you’d 
have to carry ’em over—but my jacks would swim a sea, Mr. Winne. 
T’ll have to show them to you in the morning. And Clark wants 
ten dollars a head for his miserable apologies of burros! Why, I'll 
give you three meaty old trail-broken jacks for forty-five.” 

“l’ll come over in the morning and look at them,” Luke said, 
amusedly; “but I’m not going to buy anything until I see an ac- 
quaintance of mine. I expect to meet him here—Jake Scammel, 
foreman of the Downing Ranch.” 

Walters poised his glass in mid-air and stared. “Well!” he said, 
softly. “Oh, if you’re a friend of Mrs. Downing’s foreman, that 
alters the matter. Jake’s one of us. I'll knock off about half to 
a friend of Jake.” 

Winne laughed loudly, and Walters cackled with him. “I’m glad 
to meet you, Judge,” said the Chicagoan, “and I believe we can 
do business. Now you are getting down to my pocket-book. Fifty 
dollars is about my limit if I keep car-fare home in case I find 
nothing worth while. But they told me in Denver that I could 
buy a bronco for five or ten dollars, and burros for less.” 

“Circumstances alter cases. Last spring I’d have sold the burros 
at one and two dollars a head, and any range cayuse in my herd 
for five. This spring I expect to make a fortune and retire. The 
gold mines aren’t all in the ground. Your health, Mr. Winne. Ch, 
take a good, stiff, man-sized drink! And you know Jake Scammel ?” 

“Yes and no. I’ve had some correspondence with him. He’s 
coming over to meet me in a day or two. We're thinking of going 
into cahoots, as you people say. Probably we will prospect the 
Liver Ridge together this summer.” 

“Jakie’s a fine man,” Walters recommended. “He’s bossed things 
for Mrs. Downing ever since her old man went over the Range. 
Maybe Scammel don’t say much, maybe he’s called Dumb Jacob 
because that’s his nature, but you can depend on him. He’s hard, 
hard as granite, and maybe he don’t forgive an injury; I don’t, 
myself. But he’s honest. There’s only one weak spot in his make- 
up—that’s the Fabulous. Ever heard of it? Well, he’s got a mania 
for that mine; been hunting it ever since the Musgroves’ day. He'll 
never find it. Why? Because it doesn’t exist.” 

“Tt doesn’t exist?” Luke echoed. 

“Not a grain of it, sir.” 

“But the gold? Orin had five thousand in dust; Mr. Musgrove 
had twenty thousand. That surely came from somewhere.” 

“From the Leather Pants country, mostly. It was all placer work 
over there in those days. The Stafford road-agents held up coaches 
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and miners and looted caches time and again; must have lifted over 
a hundred thousand in gold dust. This money of the Musgroves’ 
was just their share of the loot; understand? The mine was merely 
a blind, to explain their possession of a fortune. Good scheme, 
but they slipped up on it. No, sir; don’t go hunting the Fabulous, 
for that’s just what it is—fabulous. The Musgroves were thieves, 
as everybody knows, and their mine was a division of the Stafford 
gang’s loot. That’s my theory.” 

Luke stared at the ceiling, a troubled frown on his face. “It’s 
not impossible,” he finally rejoined ; “not at all impossible. I guess 
they were a pretty bad lot. And Dan was smart. He might have 
thought of just such a scheme.” 

“Sure. He intended to pull his freight and be respectable, sir. 
More than one road-agent successfully worked the same dodge. 
No; you stick to lode prospecting. That’s my disinterested advice. 
And now about those burros—” 

There was a sudden commotion near the faro table, the dealer’s 
droning voice stopped, and two men stood out, loudly wrangling. 
They were big, brawny fellows, looking more like cow-punchers 
than prospectors, though their bow-legs were in laced boots and 
corduroys. Not a half-dozen hot words were spoken when a re- 
volver flashed and the crowd scattered in a panic. 

“Easy!” sharply came from the open doorway. “Drop it!” 

A shriveled little man fairly jumped into the room. “Here,” he 
snapped, “get out of this, you dam’ fools! Hike, now, pretty 
pronto, or I'll make air-holes. Hike!” His voice rose almost to 
a scream; two heavy revolvers sprang into sight, and the quarrel- 
ing gamblers turned and ran for it, tramping into the night and 
silently disappearing. 

As they vanished through the doorway, a babel of voices broke 
out, and the little man stood in the center of the floor, striking 
his high-heeled saddle-boots on the boards, and cursing—shrilling 
such a stream of gorgeous and startling blasphemies that his words 
awed the room into comparative silence. 

The proprietor rushed forward and caught the weazen peace- 
maker’s hand. “I’m obliged to you, sir,” he said, heartily. ‘“There’s 
lots of money behind that faro table. Maybe they was just drunk, 
but I’m certainly obliged. Have something?” 

“What was it all about?” Luke asked his companion. “What 
caused the quarrel? Would they have shot each other?” 

Judge Walters shrugged his fat shoulders, and, without replying, 
elbowed through the little crowd until he reached the melodramatic 
newcomer’s side. Luke followed with gaping interest. 

“Quarrel, nothing!” said a bystander. “Him in the long hair 
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said t’other in the beard tromped his corns. An’ then they went 
to it. Half a second more an’ the faro dealer ’u’d ’a’ been shot 
out, an’ them men ’u’d ’a’ hiked with the money of this shebang. 
Them was crooks.” 

“IT think so myself,” said the little fellow. He spoke jerkily, 
with an extreme nervousness, his words hurrying after each other 
in a confusing race of sound. “Probably hold-ups. Black-hearted 
rogues, black-hearted. I came to the door just in time, damn them; 
wish I’d shot them. Bad rubbish, very bad rubbish. Damn them! 
They haven’t the minds of burros! Trying to hold up the Over- 
land Bar! Why, rats! Where’s their brains? Prospectors camped 
up and down the creek; town full of ’em; sheriff with a bunch of 
special deputies keeping order, and half a dozen officials in town. 
Damn fools, I say; they’d have been riddled. Never heard of such 
a bare-faced proceeding. Lord of heaven!—why, they ought to 
have been shot!” 

“Correct, sir,” said Walters, pompously extending his hand. 
“Let me thank you in behalf of the town. Jimmie, set out my fa- 
vorite brand—the one under the counter, you rascal; not that one.” 

The farce of the bottles was repeated. “Can’t fool the Jedge on 
liquors, pardner,” the bartender said; and Walters accepted the soft 
impeachment with smiling complacency. 

The stranger lifted his glass. “How!” he nodded, and tossed 


it down. Then he coughed. “Say, Jim, if that’s your name,” he 
said, “‘let’s have the other bottle. My stomach’s too blamed plebeian 


to relish this stuff.” 

“A man of learning, sir!” the Judge cried. “Doubly pleased to 
meet up with you! It is rather patrician, but only a talented taste 
would have discovered it. Shake, sir!—And punching cattle, too!” 

“Mighty handy with your guns, pardner,” another admirer chimed 
in. “Where ch’you keep them? I don’t see no signs.” 

The stranger tapped his trouser-legs. “Glad to have been of 
service, gents,” he said. “And now, what’s the news of the boom? 
I’ve ridden over the Divide to learn.” 

“You must be from the Downing Ranch ?” 

“Yes, of course; punching cows under Jake Scammel. Name’s 
Josephus. Our herd just came up the valley last week; first bunch 
in from winter quarters. Give me news.” 

News was forthcoming in shrill clattering, and Luke took the 
opportunity to study Josephus at leisure. The man’s constitutional 
nervousness was even more apparent when he listened than when 
he spoke. He fingered his beak of a nose or pulled at his clerkly 
mustache, his long white fingers drummed on the bar, and, now 
and then, his head flew back with a bird-like jerk. His thin smile 
was peculiarly winning, despite an exposure of yellow teeth, but 
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the deadly, expressionless eyes never laughed; steel-blue, filmy and 
fascinating, they studied the room from under lowered lashes, and 
flashed from face to face. 

“Going in?” he suddenly demanded of Luke. 

“] think so; it depends on your foreman, Mr. Scammel. I’m 
waiting to meet him.” 

“That’s why Dow was coming over, then.” 

“Dow ?” 

“Bug Dow Scammel, Jake’s son-of-a-gun. I heard something 
of his coming in a day or so; he’s probably behind me now. I left 
yesterday morning—came over the cut-off trail past Hell’s Door. 
Going to buy something from him?” 

e” 

“I see. Say, boys, wasn’t there a fellow named Clayton here 
a couple of days ago? Mining engineer, representing the London 
Imperial Mines and Lands Company? I’ve got a claim I’d like 
to have him see. Know anything about him? Heard from him 
since he trailed out?” 

“You mean Whiskers?” said a voice in the doorway. “No, he’s 
pulled his freight. Waded into the mud this morning. You're 
just in from Pactolus, eh? What’s the news?” ‘Tracey was on 
the threshold, and, as he spoke, he interestedly came forward to 
interview the stranger. “Is the snow off enough to let us do any 
prospecting? Oh, is that you, Johnson?” He stopped in the middle 
of the room. 

“Name’s Josephus,” said the cowboy, indifferently. He glanced 
over his shoulder at Tracey, and resumed his lounging attitude on 
the bar. But his nervousness had suddenly vanished completely. 
There was no movement to his figure, and his eyes narrowed into 
slits. 

“Oh, no, you were with Pickett,” Tracey persisted. “Pickett, a 
black-beard called Walt, and you, were camped just above Mac- 
donald’s. You hit the trail with the Whiskers outfit.” 

“Case of mistaken identity,” Josephus responded ; he spoke slowly 
and clearly, with a slight lisp, heretofore unnoticeable. “I’m one 
of Mrs. Downing’s ranch-hands. Drink, boys?” 

Tracey stared until a thought flashed across his face, and the 
puzzled expression changed to one of illumination. “Odd busi- 
ness,” he dryly commented, and ranged himself beside Luke at the 
bar. “Say, Winne,” he said, under his breath, “remember what 
Kingsley said about Pickett being crooked? This chap was with 
Pickett.” 

“It must be a mistake,” Luke returned as lowly. “There was a 
quarrel at the faro table—two men drew revolvers—the natives 
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think it was only a fake fight and that the men intended to shoot 
up the place and get away with the money. Anyhow, this chap, 
Josephus, came along in the nick of time and ordered them out at 
the point of his revolvers. It was quite bravely done.” 

Tracey whistled. “Sheriff Kedge and a posse have just ridden 
in,” he half whispered. “They were over Buster way after some- 
body. Didn’t get him. They came to the corral as I left. Maybe 
that explains. Johnson took this method of stopping the raid and 
of warning his pals while there was yet time.” 

“He wouldn't stay here. The off’cers would be sure to see him.” 

“But not necessarily know him. I’m positive he’s Johnson. Prob- 
ably it was a scheme to hold up the place; Kedge’s coming knocked 
it on the head, and Johnson warned his men to get out. Now 
he’s staying to ward off suspicion. He'll flit in a minute; see if 
he doesn’t. It’s not my funeral, or I’d butt in. 1 wouldn’t wonder 
if those other two gazaboes were Walt and Pickett!” Tracey’s 
face fell as he glanced toward a side door. “If there isn’t the game- 
warden!” he grunted. “Here’s trouble for me. I should have had 
sense enough to keep away from the bar.” 

A fat, florid man, dressed somewhat in Winne’s urban roughing- 
it costume, came, waggling a stout finger. 

“I know you,” he said, raucously. “You've been killing and 
eating deer, my man. Deer in the spring—doe, at that. I have 
evidence.” 

“You had a stomachful, but I didn’t notice that you kept it.” 
Tracey laughed. “Get in front of me,” he whispered, “and I'll 
make a break for it.” 

“None of that!” the warden sharply ordered. “Get back there, 
young man. Boys, I arrest this fellow.” His eyes fell on Josephus, 
where that worthy was edging down the room. “And that one!” 
he shrilled. “I’d know him in hell. He was with this fellow and 
he ate deer. Stop, you! I arrest—” 

In that low-ceiled room the explosions were deafening; they fol- 
lowed with Gatling rapidity, six spurts of fire and smashing crashes, 
and the darkness and smoke clung everywhere. As the lights were 
shot out, the warden’s raucous voice changed to a shrill treble of 
childish babbling. 

“Take it easy, take it easy!” the barkeeper bellowed. “Nothin’ 
but the game-warden an’ a deer-killer, gents. Take it easy!” A 
match flickered behind the bar, and a candle dimly lighted the room. 

Luke stood up from where he had been crouching, and looked 
about. Hats were plentiful, but the place was empty save for 
himself, Jimmie, the bartender, and the fat warden, swimming on 
the floo1 and screeching. 
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“Here, git up!” Jimmie commanded, climbing over the bar and 
catching the warden by an arm. “Holy Moses! what a bunch of 
meat! You’d bring a heap of cash in the stock-yards. Shut up, 
baby boy, shut up! Hush, hush! He’s done gone!” 

The warden lifted a twitching face. “He tried to murder me,” 
he whined. “I’m going to see the governor.” 

“Sure, best thing you can do; go back home,” Jimmie agreed. 

Men came running, and in a moment the room was crowded. 
Judge Walters’ voice rose above the babble in explanatory gar- 
rulity. In a moment he elbowed his way to Luke’s side. 

“Tracey was right!” he cried in triumph. “I thought so from 
the first. Tracey identified him, you remember. Johnson—we must 
remember that name, sir. I believe he’s a professional deer-killer.” 

“But what has become of Tracey?” Luke inquired. “I hope he 
won't get in trouble.” 

“He? Trouble? Don’t fret, my boy. He’s probably over at 
my corral, throwing packs on his burros.” 

“TIsn’t the sheriff there?” 

Judge Walters laughed. “You don’t suppose he’d interfere, do 
you? Not for killing burros; we all know the truth of that. He 
may ride after Johnson, though, if he thinks him a professional law- 
breaker. And the way the fellow shot up the room looks bad.” 

“Now, what’s the trouble?” a voice bellowed in the doorway. 
“Burn it all, boys; can’t you have a little fun without raisin’ Sam 
Hill an’ me? Buck up, now; buck up, an’ go home, or I'll pinch 
the lot of you. Vamos!” 

Luke obediently wormed his way through the crowd to a side 
door leading into the hotel office. But at the threshold he sud- 
denly stopped, frowning and distraught. “Funny thing,” he said 
aloud. He went on, took a lamp from the desk, and, unmindful 
of the uproar, climbed to his room. There he sat in a long muse. 

“Called himself Johnson and Josephus,” he reflected; “was here 
in Kettleton yesterday morning and the night before, and, presum- 


ably, the preceding day at least. How could he know that Jake 
Scammel’s son was coming to meet me? I didn’t know that Scam- 
mel had a son.” 

Some one went past in the hall, and Luke opened his door and 
looked out. A chambermaid was going downstairs. 

“Say,” Luke called ; “excuse me, but do you know Dow Scammel ? 
I’m expecting him.” 

The girl turned. “Oh, yes, sir,” she said; “he’s here now. He 
came in from the Valley right after supper. I'll tell him you want 
to see him.” 

“No matter,” Luke cried after her; “I’ll meet him in the morn- 
ing. That explains,” he added to himself; “and yet, it’s confound- 
edly odd.” 


[To be continued. ] 
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SCHOOL-DAYS ON THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT. 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE COURT OF SPAIN 
Sta! I KNOW that the children will enjoy it so much,” 

Mrs. Dean fervently assured their mother. “And we 
really need them. And just think!—the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America doesn’t 
come every year! They won't be able to take part 
in its celebration again soon. Oh! do say they may come back 
for this! Don’t you want to come, Isabel? Just in the afternoons, 
you know. There won’t be any lessons—just practice for the enter- 
tainment. You'll have such a good time—and children learn so 
much in that way, too, and so pleasantly!” This last remark was, 
of course, addressed pleadingly to Isabel’s mother again. 

Isabel and Johnny had grown tired of school soon after the 
excitement of the Fourth-of-July celebration was over, and their 
mother had taken them from their classes with a joy as great as 
the reluctance with which she had allowed them to go at first. But 
after three months of quiet at home, Isabel would have been ready 
for school again—plain school—and preparation for another cele- 
bration !—how could she not wish to have a part in it? 

“Oh! please—” she was beginning, when her mother said de- 
cidedly : 

“They used to get very tired. Three miles a day is a long walk 
for such small children.” 

“Oh! but they played so hard at recess! Don’t you think so? 
You just think about it,” she added persuasively. “And now, Mrs. 
Thorne, I wonder whether you have any jewelry or lace or any 
very gay blankets—for the Indians, you know—that you could let 
me have? Queen Isabella must have lace for her head, and so 
must her court ladies. And we’re to have a tableau representing 
Isabella offering her jewels to Columbus, so we shall need a number 
of chains to hang from the jewel-caskets that are to be standing 
open on the table before the Queen. Oh! and have you a jewel 
casket ?” 

“Jewel caskets !”—“Indians!”—“Court ladies!”—‘Lace head- 
dresses !”—“The Queen!”—Isabel’s head was whirling with the 
blissful excitement that these magic words suggested, even before 
her mother opened a very precious treasure-box and took from it 
various things that the small girl had been allowed to see only on 
rare occasions when she was very good. There came out some 
old-fashioned jewelry, among other things a large round pin of 
“brilliants” that Mrs. Dean declared would be the very thing to 
adorn the Queen’s crown. There came out laces, the very touch 
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of which always gave Isabel strange, faint impressions of forgotten 
splendor, and set her dreaming of splendors that were yet to come 
to her some day. (Her mother had worn these laces when she was 
a young lady!) And there was a very gay <triped shawl of a pat- 
tern that had been the extreme of fashion in Mrs. Thorne’s girl- 
hood. That was “too fine and beautiful for the Indians,” Mrs. 
Dean declared, “but just the thing for a table-covering at the royal 
court of Spain.” 

What small girl would not have been wild with enthusiasm over 
the entertainment by the time that box was rifled and Mrs. Dean 
was ready to return to the camp bearing a large, neatly-wrapped 
bundle of that precious finery? And Mrs. Dean knew her time. 
She paused at the very door and turned once again to the child’s 
mother. 

“Now, mayn’t Isabel come? Don’t you want to come, Isabel?” 

“Oh! Mama!’ Isabel’s soul was in her eyes. 

“T suppose she must go—if Johnny will go, too,’ 
Thorne. 

“He will,” Isabel returned confidently, and Mrs. Dean, with a 
glance at her determined face, said that she thought, too, that Johnny 
would go. 

And so it was that Isabel and Johnny were behind the scenes 
and on the stage on the great night. Ah! It was exciting! How 
festive the school-house was, with its gay decorations, its rows on 
rows of chairs, and, most important of all, its stage, whose heavy 
muslin curtains were beautifully, if somewhat promiscuously, sten- 
ciled with ships and Indians, and with a portrait of the great Col- 
umbus himself! And after the peopie had assembled, what thrills 
of nervousness and delight went blissfully chasing each other up 
one’s spine as one hurried to be ready for the next thing! 

There were, first, songs and “pieces,” but these were as nothing 
to what was to follow. Everybody was anxious for the time when 
the full blaze of glory from the Court of Spain would burst upon 
the eyes of the wondering audience. And the series of tableaux 
was announced at last. 

Then what a scurrying there was to arrange that stage! The 
double throne—manufactured from condensed-milk cases, it must 
be confessed—was brought on in a very shattered condition and 
had to be propped up before it could be covered with the shawls 
and lace curtains that converted it into such a glorious bit of 
furniture. The table was brought on and covered gaily with Mrs. 
Thorne’s shawl, and on it were placed the three plush boxes that 
served for jewel-caskets. From these boxes three or four watch- 
chains and a string of gold beads dangled magnificently. 
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Isabel was being dressed for a court lady while the stage was 
undergoing this transformation, and by the time it was ready, she 
was ready too, a lace curtain fastened gracefully on her head, 
where it pulled her hair—but what of that? 

“Are you ready?—are we all ready?” Mrs. Dean was saying in 
an excited whisper, pushing a child or two out of the dressing-room 
on to the stage, where a strong white light was already beginning 
to flare strangely. “Are we ready?” 

And Genevieve’s voice was lifted up in answer: 

“Oh! Mama! Abbie’s got white slippers! And she’s only a Court 
lady!—And I’m Queen!—And I haven’t got any! If any—Boo-o- 
hoo-oo !—If anybody has white slippers, the Queen ought to have 
white slippers !” 

A woman who was helping the Court of Spain to dress pounced 
upon Abbie. 

“Honey, give ’em to her! They’re too big for you, anyhow. 
And we can’t have a fracas now! Give ’em to her!” 

“TI will not!’ Abbie began to wail, too. “I will not! Just be- 
cause she’s Queen, she can’t have every last thing! I won't! I 
won't! They’re mine! I will not!’ 

“Children! This is awful!” cried Mrs. Dean, distractedly. 
“Lovey! Abbie’s slippers don’t show a bit, her dress is so long! 
And see your beautiful dress and crown!” 

The Court of Spain dried its eyes and stampeded on to the stage. 
The King and Queen, magnificently dressed in gold-paper crowns 
and gorgeous purple robes, were seated on their shaky throne. The 
court ladies and gentlemen clustered near. Columbus stood before 
them all, clothed in a wondrous suit of red and gold, and pointing 
far away to the West, where America was to be discovered. The 
watch-chains and the gold beads hanging from the jewel-caskets 
put on an obliging glow under the strange wavering light. The 
curtains were drawn back. 

“Tsabella offering her jewels to Columbus!” announced a sten- 
torian voice. The crowd was at last admiring the Court of Spain! 

Yes, the first tableau was a great success. Off with the throne. 
(But be careful not to break it. It must be used again.) On with 
the sea!—yes—the sea! Who ever would have thought that gray 
cotton batting ruffled into ridges would have made one so very 
“life-like”? On with the rocks and trees of this stony shore! 

“What a pity that the ship didn’t get here in time! Jimmie, 
don’t draw the curtain very far on that side. Maybe the people 
will think the ship is really there, but hid by the curtain. All 
ready ?” 

“Columbus Takes Possession of the Land for the King and Queen 
of Spain!” 





—————Ee 
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The strange light is flaming again. The curtains are drawn. 
Isabella and Genevieve, standing in the door of the dressing-room, 
gaze out on the wild scene. Here is the forest behind whose trees 
the Indians are hiding and whence they peer curiously at the strange 
beings who come to kneel on the shore and to kiss the earth where 
they plant the flag of Spain. There is the stormy gray sea. How 
perfect ! 

The curtain closes. 

“Genevieve! Isabel! I was in the audience this time, and you 
almost spoiled this tableau! You could be seen as plainly! You 
oughtn’t to have stood in the door! Just think of Isabella and a 
court lady appearing on the wild shores—Yes! yes!—right here! 
The throne must go on again. Careful!” 

“T don’t care! We saw it! And I'd like to know who had a 
better right to see than the Queen! And they knew we didn’t 
belong, so what did it matter?” So, whispering, the Queen and 
the court lady take their old places, the one on the throne, the 
other at its side. They gaze again at Columbus Returned to Spain. 
At the side of the great navigator stands Johnny Thorne—other- 
wise an Indian—so wrapped in a wide striped scarf that he is 
unable to move. But who is supposed to move in a tableau, any- 
way? To him Columbus points with one expressive hand. In the 
other he holds, as representing the wealth of the New World, his 
father’s second-best watch-chain ! 

Great applause. The wonderful series of tableaux is over. The 
King gives a delighted squirm on his throne. There is a tremen- 
dous crash! The Spanish monarchs roll together on the floor at 
the feet of the giggling Court. And Isabel finds that her lace cur- 
tain is lying behind her on the floor! 

“Do you suppose it was off all the time? Do you suppose so?” 

Well, it can’t be helped now! The stage must be cleared again. 
There are most important things still before us. 

More songs, more “pieces,” more applause, and the children 


depart, still wrapped in the lingering glories of regal splendor. 

Isabel spent that night with Genevieve, who went home in the 
highest spirits. 

“And, Isabel, didn’t I look beautiful! I didn’t know I was so 
beautiful. Haven't I fine eyes for a Spanish Queen? Oh! I think 
I look so—royal! But a Queen must be charming, of course! And 
my clothes made part of it. But didn’t you think I was beautiful, 
Isabel ?” 

“My name is almost like Queen Isabella’s,” answered the Court 
Lady with apparent irrelevance, as she watched, with an unaccount- 
ably burning heart, the Queen, again in her regal robes and parad- 
ing before the glass. “And I’m tired, Genevieve. Let’s not stay 
up any more.” 

Maxton, Arizona. 
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PIMA MYTHS 

By FRANK RUSSELL. 
EA HE traditions of the Pimas are kept by those who show 
special aptitude in remembering them and who gradu- 
ally become recognized as the tribal historians. To 
them the boys are regularly sent that they may listen 
for four nights to the narrative of how the world was 
made and peopled; whence the Pimas came and how they struggled 
with demons, monsters, and savage enemies. These tales are not 
usually told in the presence of the women, and consequently they 
know only imperfect fragments of them. 

The myths are not related in the summer because of the fear of 
being bitten by rattlesnakes, which of course hibernate. No infor- 
mation was obtainable that the Pimas believe that the snakes then 
carry venom, nor why the snakes should bite those who disregard 
the tabu. The Pimas do not hesitate to kill rattlesnakes except in 
certain cases. 





THE CREATION MYTH. 

In the beginning there was nothing where now are earth, sun, 
moon, stars, and all that we see. Ages long the darkness was gath- 
ering, until it formed a great mass in which developed the spirit of 
Earth Doctor, who, like the fluffy wisp of cotton that floats upon the 
wind, drifted to and fro without support or place to fix himself. 
Conscious of his power, he determined to try to build an abiding 
place, so he took from his breast a little dust and flattened it into a 
cake. Then he thought within himself, “Come forth, some kind of 
plant,” and there appeared the creosote bush. Placing this in front 
of him, he saw it turn over as soon as his grasp upon it relaxed. 
Advancing toward it, he again set it upright, and again it fell. A 
third and yet a fourth time he placed it, and then it remained stand- 
ing. When the flat dust cake was still he danced upon it, singing: 





Earth Magician shapes this world. 
Behold what he can do! 

Round and smooth he molds it. 
Behold what he can do! 


Earth Magician makes the mountains. 
Heed what he has to say! 

He it is that makes the mesas. 
Heed what he has to say! 


Earth Magician shapes this world; 

Earth Magician makes its mountains; 

Makes all larger, larger, larger. 

Into the earth the magician glances; 
- ~~ Into its mountains he may see. 

These myths are reprinted by permission from Mr. Russell’s superb and 

scholarly study of the Pima Indians, appearing as part of the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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Next Earth Doctor created some black insects, tcotcik tatany, 
which made black gum on the creosote bush. Then he made hiapitc, 
the termite, which worked upon and increased the small beginning 
until it grew to the proportions of our present earth. As he sang and 
danced the wonderful world developed, and then he made a sky to 
cover it, that was shaped like the round house of the Pimas. But the 
earth shook and stretched so that it was unfit for habitation. So 
Earth Doctor made a gray spider, which he commanded to spin a 
web around the unconnected edges of earth and sky. When this 
was done the earth grew firm and solid. 

All that we now see upon the land—water, mountains, trees, grass, 
and weeds—was made, and then he made a dish, poured water into 
it, and the water became ice. Taking this block of ice he threw it 
toward the north, where it fell at the place where earth and sky 
forever meet. At once the ice shone forth as the brilliant disk we 
now know as the sun. For a certain distance the sun rose into the 
sky and then fell back again. Earth Doctor took it and threw it 
toward the west, where earth and sky are sewn together, and again it 
rose and slid back into the ground. And in the south it behaved in 
a similar manner, but when he threw it to the east it rose higher and 
higher, until it reached the zenith, and then went on to sink in the 
west, and thus it has continued to do until this day. As the evening 
glow grew dim the darkness fell in inky blackness. So Earth Doctor 
poured more water into the dish and it became ice, and he sang: 


I have made the sun! 

I have made the sun! 
Hurling it high 

In the four directions. 

To the east I threw it 

To run its appointed course. 


Then to the north he threw the ice until it dropped at the edge where 
the earth and sky are woven together. It became the shining circle 
which we call the moon. The moon rose in the sky, but soon fell 
back as the sun had done, so he threw it to the west, and then to the 
south, and finally to the east before it rose and pursued its course 
across the sky as it does to the present time. 

Then he sang: 


I have made the moon! 

I have made the moon! 
Hurling it high 

In the four directions. 

To the east I threw it 

To run its appointed course. 
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Earth Doctor saw that while the moon was yet above the horizon 
there was sufficient light, but when it disappeared the darkness was 
intense, so he took some of the water in his mouth and blew it into 
the sky in a spray, which formed the stars, but the night was still 
dark. Then he took his magic crystal and, after breaking it, threw 
it also into the sky to form the larger stars, so the darkness was less 
intense. Then he sang: 


I have made the stars! 

I have made the stars! 

Above the earth I threw them. 
All things above I’ve made 
And placed them to illumine. 


Next he took his walking stick, and placing ashes on the end he 
drew it across the sky to form the milky way. 

When the earth was thus prepared for habitation, Earth Doctor 
created all manner of birds and creeping things. Next he formed 
images of clay, which he commanded to become animate human 
beings, and they obeyed him. For a time they increased and over- 
spread the earth until it became so populous that food became scarce 
and there was not sufficient water to supply their needs. Of sickness 
and death they knew nothing, and their numbers grew apace. Hun- 
gering, they began to kill one another and to eat human flesh. Earth 
Doctor pitied them in their extremity, but could devise no plan for 
relieving their distress, except to destroy all, and this he at length 
felt forced to do. 

Earth Doctor said: “I shall unite earth and sky; the earth shall 
be as a female and the sky as a male, and from their union shall be 
born one who will be a helper to me. Let the sun be joined with the 
moon, also even as man is wedded to woman, and their offspring 
shall be a helper to me.” Then he caught the hook of his staff into 
the sky and pulled it down, crushing to death the people and all 
other living things. Thrusting his stick through the earth, Earth 
Doctor went through the hole and came out alone on the other side. 
He called upon the sun and moon to come forth from the wreck 
of world and sky, and they obeyed him. But there was no sky for 
them to travel through, no stars nor milky way, so he created all 
these anew. Then he called for the offspring of earth and sky, but 
there was no response. Then he created a race of men, as he had 
done before ; these were the Rsasanate. 

Out in the west beneath the toahafs bush the moon gave birth to 
Coyote and then went down. Coyote grew apace, and when large 
and strong he came to the land where lived the Pima nation. 

After a time the earth gave birth to one who was afterwards 
known as Itany and later as Siuuhii, Elder Brother. He came to 
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Earth Doctor and spoke roughly to him, and Earth Doctor trembled 
before his power. The people increased in numbers, but Elder 
Brother shortened their lives, and they did not overrun the earth as 
they had done before. But this did not satisfy Elder Brother, who 
announced to Earth Doctor that he would destroy the latter’s people, 
and this is how he accomplished the second destruction of the world. 

Elder Brother created a handsome youth, whom he directed to go 
among the Pimas, where he should wed whomsoever he wished. 

He must live with her until his first child was born, then leave 
her and go to another, and so on until his purpose was accomplished. 
His first wife gave birth to a child four months after marriage and 
conception. The youth then went and took a second wife, to whom 
a child was born in less time than the first. The period was yet 
shorter in the case of the third wife, and with her successors it grew 
shorter still, until at last the child was born from the young man at 
the time of the marriage. This was the child that caused the flood 
which destroyed the people and fulfilled the plans of Elder 
Brother. Several years were necessary to accomplish these things, 
and during this time the people were amazed and frightened at the 
signs of Elder Brother’s power and at the deeds of his agent. At 
the time of the commencement of these strange events Elder Brother 
began to make a jar or olla of some substance, either bush or gum. 
When this should be finished the flood would come. How? This is 
the way in which it came: The handsome young man, whom Elder 
Brother sent about among the people to marry and beget children in 
so short a period of time, came at last to the home of Vakolo Makai, 
South Doctor, who lived somewhere in the south, and who had power 
similar to that of Elder Brother. South Doctor was noted for his 
knowledge of all things and his skill in reading signs. He declared 
that he would put an end to Elder Brother’s schemes. One day 
South Doctor asked his beautiful young daughter why she cried all 
the time. She replied that she was afraid of the handsome young 
man who went about marrying the young women and begetting sons 
and daughters. Her father told her that it was her duty to marry 
the young man in order that a divine plan might be accomplished. 
But she continued crying, so her father told her to fetch some of the 
topmost thorns of a cholla cactus. When she had obeyed him he 
placed the thorns upon her, telling her not to be afraid of the young 
man, but that when he came she should take good care of his bow, 
arrows, shield, war club, spear, or any other weapon he might bring. 
At this the maiden dried her tears and awaited with pleasure the 
bridegroom’s coming. When he came she took his bow and arrows 
and carefully put them in a safe place. After exchanging good 
wishes for health and happiness, they went to the dwelling prepared 
for them. Soon the screams of a child aroused old South Doctor and 
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his wife, who came running, desirous of seeing their grandchild. 
The old woman took up the babe and tried to present it to her 
daughter, but she refused to accept it, saying, “I am not the mother. 
He gave birth to the child. Give it to him.” So the young man took 
the child away and returned to Elder Brother, but as he was very 
much ashamed of himself, he did not bring the baby, but left it by 
the wayside. Elder Brother knew what was happening, for he was 
finishing his olla. As the youth approached he asked, “How does 
it happen that you come alone and do not bring the young child that 
is born of you? Go bring it hither, and we will take care of it. We 
have been outwitted and our plan defeated, but that is the best we can 
do.” The young man went after the child, the screams of which 
shook the earth and could be heard for a great distance. Earth 
Doctor then called his people together and told them there would be 
a great flood. After describing the calamity that would befall them, 
he sang: 

Weep, my unfortunate people! 

All this you will see take place. 

Weep, my unfortunate people! 

For the waters will overwhelm the land. 

Weep, my unhappy relatives ! 

You will learn all. 

Weep, my unfortunate relatives! 

You will learn all, 

The waters will overwhelm the mountains. 

He thrust his staff into the ground, and with it bored a hole quite 
through to the other side of the earth. Some of the people went into 
the hole, while others appealed to Elder Brother. Their appeals 
were not heeded, but Coyote asked his assistance, and he was told 
to find a big log and sit upon it. This would carry him safely on 
the surface of the water along with the driftwood. Elder Brother 
got into his olla and closed the opening by which he entered, singing 
in the meantime: 


Black house! Black house! Hold me safely in; 
Black house! Black house! Hold me safely in, 
As I journey to and fro, to and fro. 


As he was borne along by the flood he sang: 


Running water, running water, herein resounding, 
As on the clouds I am carried to the sky. 

Running water, running water, herein roaring, 
As on the clouds I am carried to the sky. 


When he finally emerged from the olla he sang: 


Here I come forth! Here I come forth! 
With magic powers I emerge. 

Here I come forth! Here I come forth! 
With magic powers I emerge. 
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I stand alone! Alone! 
Who will accompany me? 

My staff and my crystal 
They shall bide with me. 

The young man went to the place where he had left the child and 
found that its tears were welling up in a great torrent that cut a 
gorge before it. He bent over the child to take it up, but at that 
moment they both became birds and flew above the earth over which 
the floods were spreading. It is said that five birds in all were saved 
from all those that had been previously known. These were Koli- 
vitcikam’ Hikivik (flicker), Vipisimal, Kisopi, and Nyvi (vulture). 
They clung by their beaks to the sky to keep themselves above the 
waters, but the tail of the flicker was washed by the waves, and that 
is why it is stiff to this day. Finally, as they were threatened with 
destruction, the god Vikarskam took pity on them and gave them 
power to make “nests of down” from their own breasts which floated 
on the surface of the waters and so enabled them to survive the 
flood. If anyone harms the little Vipisimal to this day the flood may 
come again. Accidental injuries to the bird must be atoned for; if it 
be killed, its tail feathers must be kept for a time to avert disaster ; 
if it is found lying dead, it must be buried and appropriate gifts 
must be placed upon its grave. 

When the child had been taken from them, South Doctor called 
the people to him and announced that a flood was coming to destroy 
the earth and all things thereon. Then he sang: 

The waters dissolve the land. 

The waters dissolve the land. 

The mighty magician tests his strength. 
The waters dissolve the mountain. 

The waters dissolve the mountain. 

Nasi foresees what is coming. 

Some of the people came to him and were saved from the flood 
by passing through to the other side of the earth by means of the hole 
which he had made with his cane. He told the others to go with 
him to Earth Doctor and hear what he might say to them. Earth 
Doctor told them that they were too late in coming, that he had 
already sent all that he could save to the other side of the earth. 
However, there was yet hope for them if they would climb to the 
summit of the Crooked mountain. He gave power to South Doctor 
and directed him to aid the people to the extent of his ability, so the 
latter conducted the people to the top of the Crooked mountain, and 
as they went away Earth Doctor sang: 

Haiya! Haiya! Flood! Flood! Hai-iya! 
See the doom awaiting them! 

Haiya! Haiya! Flood! Flood! Hai-iya! 
Here are my doomed people before me. 
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As the flood rose toward the top of the mountain, South Doctor 
sang a song which caused the mountain itself to rise higher and ever 
higher above the waters which raced toward them as if on the level 
plain. These are the words that lifted the mountain upward: 


On the Crooked mountain I am standing, 
Trying to disperse the waters. 

On the Crooked mountain I am standing, 
Trying to disperse the waters. 


When he ceased singing he traced a line around the mountain and 
this marked the limit of the flood for a time, but it soon rose again 
and threatened to overflow the summit. Again South Doctor sang: 

On the Crooked mountain top I’m standing, 
Trying to disperse the waters. 

On the Crooked mountain top I’m standing, 
Trying to disperse the waters. 


Four times he sang and raised the mountain above the rising 
waters and then declared that he could do so no more, for his power 
was exhausted. He could do but one more thing for them, and hold- 
ing his magic crystal in his left hand he sang: 

Powerless! Powerless! 
Powerless is my magic crystal! 
Powerless! Powerless! 
I shall become as stone. 


Then he smote with his right hand and the thunder peal rang in all 
directions. He threw his staff into the water and it cracked with a 
loud noise. Turning, he saw a dog near him, and this animal he sent 
to see how high the tide had risen. The dog turned toward the 
people and said, “It is very near the top.” When the anxious 
watchers heard the voice they were transfixed in stone; and there to 
this day we see them as they were gathered in groups, some of the 
men talking, some of the women cooking, and some crying. 

Coyote was carried southward by the drifting log to the place 
where all the driftwood of the flood was collected. To this day the 
place is referred to as Driftwood mountain, though its exact loca- 
tion is not known. Coyote came out of the drift after the water had 
fallen. 

Earth Doctor escaped destruction by inclosing himself in his reed 
staff, which floated upon the surface of the water. We do not know 
what adventures befell him, but suppose that his staff came to rest 
somewhere in the east, as he is next heard from in that quarter. 

Elder Brother was rolled along on the ground under the waters in 
his olla and finally came to rest beyond Sonoita, near the mouth of 
the Colorado river. The olla, now called Black mountain, may be 
seen there to this day. It is black because the gum from which the 
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vessel was made was of that color. After the waters disappeared 
Elder Brother came out and went about until he had visited nearly 
all parts of the land. At length he met Coyote and Earth Doctor. 
Each claimed to have been the first to appear after the fluod, but 
finally Elder Brother was admitted to have been the first, and he 
became the ruler of the world, and is accepted as such by many to 
this day. Elder Brother on becoming the chief ruler told his subor- 
dinates to search for the center of the land, which is known as hik, 
navel. He sent Earth Doctor to the east and Coyote to the west. 
The latter returned first, and a long time afterwards Earth Doctor 
came in. They all went some distance east and again the messen- 
gers were sent out—Coyote east and Earth Doctor west. This time 
Earth Doctor returned first, so they all journeyed yet farther east 
before sending out the messengers. Coyote was sent west this time 
and again returned first. Then all moved east a little farther, and 
from that point both returned at the same time, so they knew they 
were at the middle of the land. 

This is the song that Elder Brother sang when they reached the 
middle : 


Here I have come to the center of the earth; 
Here I have come to the center of the earth. 
I see the central mountain ; 
I see the central mountain. 


He then bent down and scratched his head. The lice that dropped 
became ants, which dried up that particular spot in a very short time, 
for the earth had been everywhere wet and muddy. Then they all 
sat down to create the various animals that had lived before the flood. 
Elder Brother sat facing the west, for, said he, “I came out upon the 
earth in the west and I am going to face that way.” Coyote sat 
facing the south, for “I came out in the south and I am to face that 
way.” Earth Doctor seated himself facing the east, for, said he, “I 
came out in the east and I am going to face that way.” Each agreed 
not to look at what the others were making nor to tell what he was 
doing until all was finished, and then all that they had made should 
be showed at once. A moment later Elder Brother said he was 
ready and asked the others to show what they had made. So Coyote 
and Earth Doctor brought their work before him. Coyote had made 
all the web-footed animals, snakes, and birds. Earth Doctor had 
made creatures resembling human beings, but they were deformed— 
some having but one leg, others immense ears, some with imperforate 
bodies, others with flames of fire in their knees. 

Elder Brother told Coyote to throw the animals which he had 
created into the water. He told Earth Doctor to place his creatures 
in the west. Both obeyed. After throwing his beings into the west 
Earth Doctor sank into the earth, but while his body was yet half- 
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way down Elder Brother jumped and tried to grasp it. He was not 
successful, and Earth Doctor disappeared. Elder Brother in trying 
to hold Earth Doctor got his hands covered with dirt and blood, like 
those of a man killing an animal. He shook his hands and the blood 
sprinkled over all the earth. That is what causes all kinds of sick- 
ness among us now, for the diseases were scattered over the land and 
in the water. 

Elder Brother and Coyote were left in possession of the land. 
After the images which the former had made had been kept for four 
days, one of the Apache group (they were divided into equal groups) 
came to life and said, “It’s very cold,” and began to sway its body 
back and forth. Earth Doctor said, “Oh, I didn’t think you would be 
the first to awake!” and he was so angry he took all the Apaches up 
in his hand and threw them over the mountain. That made them 
angry, and that is why they have always been so fierce. 

These were the Indian people of which there were four tribes: 
The Wa-aki-Ap, the Apaches, the Maricopas, and, lastly, the Pimas, 
though they were given superior qualities—such as a knowledge of 
the seasons, the power to bring down rain from the sky, the ability 
to cure sickness, and the like. 

These people occupied this country from that time forward and 
multiplied in numbers. The Yumas and Maricopas were at first 
united, but the Maricopas left the Yumas and joined the Pimas, 
finally settling in the Salt River valley, where they formed perma- 
nent settlements. They tried to build canals, but were not successful, 
on account of the hard rocks and soil. 

The Maricopas asked Elder Brother for advice or assistance. He 
caused the ground to become soft for a while, but it hardened again, 
and upon being appealed to a second time he said he could do no 
more for them, but told them to go and see Toakoa-atam Aks, 
White-eater-old-woman, Elder Brother’s sister, who also had great 
power. She finished all the work in a single night, but Elder Brother 
refused to do anything more for the people. From that time on he 
began to do mischief, such as marrying the young women and then 
deserting them for others. The people began to be jealous of him 
and planned to destroy him. 

For a time after the creation of the four tribes of men and the 
animals they were confined in a great house together. Rattlesnake 
was there, and was known as Ma’ik Sol’atc, Soft Child. The people 
liked to hear him rattle, and little rest or peace could he obtain be- 
cause of their continual prodding and scratching. Unable to endure 
it longer, he went at last to Elder Brother to ask help of him. Elder 
Brother took pity upon him and pulled a hair from his own lip to 
cut in short pieces to serve as teeth for Soft Child. “Now,” said he, 
“if anyone bothers you again, bite him.” In the evening Ta-api, 
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Rabbit, came to Soft Child as he sat at the door and scratched him 
as he had so often done before. Soft Child raised his head and bit 
his tormentor as Elder Brother had instructed him to do. Feeling 
the bite, Rabbit scratched Soft Child again, and again was bitten; 
then he ran about telling that Soft Child was angry and had bitten 
him twice. Again he went to him and again he was bitten twice. 
During the night his body swelled and the fever came upon him. 
All through the dark hours he suffered and throughout the next day ; 
often he called to those around him to prepare a place that might 
give him rest. No bed that they could make brought any ease to his 
stricken frame. He asked for sea sand that he might lie upon it and 
cool his fevered body. Coyote was sent to the sea to fetch the cool- 
ing sand, but it gave no relief. Rabbit asked for a shade of bushes 
that the cooling breeze might blow beneath them upon him, but this, 
too, failed to help him. The traveling shade likewise brought no 
relief. His agony increased until death came to give him peace. 

For this first loss of life the people blamed Elder Brother, be- 
cause he had given Soft Child the teeth that made him a menace to 
all who approached him. The disposal of Rabbit’s body formed a 
serious problem to the tribes, for they feared the interference of 
Coyote. Said one, “If we bury him Coyote will surely dig him out.” 
“If we hide him,” said another, “Coyote will surely find him.” “If 
we put him in a tree,” said a third, “Coyote will surely climb up.” 
Finally the Maricopas proposed that he be burned, and in order to 
get Coyote out of the way during the ceremony he was sent to Sun 
to get some fire, for he always kept the flame lighted in his house. 

As soon as Coyote had gone the people called upon Blue Fly to 
help them, and this is how the first fire drill was made. Taking a 
stick like an arrow, he twirled it to and fro between his hands, the 
lower end resting in a socket at the margin of a flat stick that lay 
upon the ground. Soon smoke ascended, and the first fire began to 
glow. Gathering fuel, they proceeded to burn the corpse. 

When Coyote left them he was suspicious of their intentions, and 
said to himself, “I think they have some purpose in sending me 
away.” So he looked back frequently as he went along, and soon saw 
the smoke ascending. With excited heart he turned and ran back 
as fast as he could go. When he made his appearance the people 
formed a circle and tried to shut him away from the burning body. 
“Let me see my brother! Let me see with one eye!” he cried as he 
rolled upon the ground. No one would listen to him, so he ran 
round and round the circle seeking an opening. There was a weak 
spot in the cordon where two short men were standing, and he 
jumped over their heads, bit out the heart of the burning body, and 
ran away with it. The people pursued, but Coyote outstripped them. 
South of the Sierra Estrella Coyote stopped and laid the heart upon 
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the an bush, but the people came up and he fled again. To this day 
that halting place is called Anikam Tcukwoanyik, Place of the Up- 
rooted An Bush. Near Kihatoak‘ he stopped again upon a mountain 
to eat the heart, but he saw that it was covered with ashes, so he 
shook it and_ the ashes fell and covered the mountain, so that it is 
white to this day, and is called Gray mountain. Again the people 
overtook Coyote, and he ran northward across the Gila, where he 
ate the heart, and as he did so the grease fell upon every stone of the 
mountain, which accounts for its appearance and the name it bears to 
this day—Mo’hatiik, Greasy mountain. From that place Coyote ran 


to live in the sea in the south. 
[To be continued] 


FLOWERS OF THE FOOT-HILLS 
By ALICE STOCKTON 

= HERE is a little trail in the foot-hills that I shall always 
Cay pleasantly remember, for I have spent happy, though 
solitary, hours wandering through its shady length. 
In the autumn the path is carpeted with dry brown 
leaves, and only the pine-trees look green. The red 
manzanita berries are drying, but sweet yet to the taste, and the 
fruit of the buckeye is falling to the ground. There is a feeling 
of winter cold in the air, and a moaning sound can be heard—you 
cannot tell whence it comes. It is the wind-spirit whispering of 
winter to the pines. 

Occasionally a bird’s nest, gray and empty, can be seen perched 
in some forked branch. But the little truants have departed for 
warmer climes, to be seen no more till spring. It is lonesome in 
the woodland path in winter. 

But in the spring—it is then that one should come. Everywhere 
life is “thrilling over hill and valley,” and the little foot-hill blue- 
bells peep out almost as soon as those in the valley. These are the 
tiny harbingers of many beautiful things to come. 

The “stars-of-Bethlehem” grow everywhere on the sunny hill- 
sides, yellow as the buttercups beside them. Now and then peeps 
out a pansy, “sober, steadfast and demure.” 

The air is perfumed with a thousand scents. Sweetest of all, 
perhaps, are the mignonettes; while the soft wind often brings a 
breath of violets. The wild lilacs, a mass of foamy white or deli- 
cate lavender, are very fragrant. 

The “cat’s-ears,” dainty, shy bells of pink, nod from the shadow 
of the oak tree. They love the shade, these little flowers, and fade 
quickly in the sunshine. The proud Mariposa lily gives quite 
friendly welcome, and the snow flowers, even, dare to creep down 
so far sometimes, blooming in delicate crimson beauty. 
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The manzanita grows everywhere in the foot-hills, and one can 
gather clusters of the little bells, so waxen pink and white. But 
nothing can equal the wild rose, fair vagrant of the hills. It climbs 
over the gray, cold rocks, warming them in a glory of saucy pink 
blossoms. 

Above, the sweet-scented buckeye trees, decked in white blooms, 
try to rival the gay flowers at their feet. There are many wild 
violets, blue and white, and pansies—‘“‘that’s for thoughts.” 

There are other friends, too. Sometimes a big gray squirrel 
will come out to sit in the sun; then, spying you, he runs back, 
with scurry and rush, to his tree. And off in the brushes some 
saucy quail cry out, “Come right here!” “Come right here!” Or 
a wild bee comes buzzing up to steal honey from the manzanita 
bells. “Oh, velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, you’ve powdered your 
legs with gold.” Somewhere a lark sings his tuneful note over 
and over, trying to drown the mourning of the doves. 

Above and beyond this sunny retreat, with its birds and flowers; 
above the hills and their “utmost purple rim,” is the snow. The 
mantle of the lonely peaks is made of “ermine too dear for an earl.” 
Although the snowy peaks are so far away, and often hidden from 
sight, yet they, too, are friends. Is not the tender sunshine falling 
as lovingly on them? 

As I walked through the woods one day, I thought of Thoreau’s 
description of solitude, and it seemed appropriate to the scene, for 
there can be no solitude in a place like this. One can gain inspira- 
tion here, if anywhere, for “it is easy now for the heart to be 
true”; and for a little while, perhaps, one can feel the joy of living. 
It is long since I was there, but I shall go back again some day 
when it is spring. 

Fresno, Cal. 


ARIZONA 
By MARGARET ERWIN. 


HEY call it the country God forgot,— 
of Some who live in the East, 
Who live in a city-encircled spot 
And know it not in the least. 
Who know not the mountains, the sky, the air, 
The joy of the silent land, 
The feel of the desert stretches bare, 
The sun on the gleaming sand. 
They’ve never seen the after-glow 
When the sun goes down to rest. 
But we who love it feel and know 
It’s the country God loved best. 


Tucson, Arizona. 
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BEYOND THE FIRE-BREAK 
By FLORENCE ESTELLE BROOKS 


upon the narrow trail zigzagging down the mountain 
side. The heat-waves striking against the rocks at 
the girl’s side quivered and danced, and, putting out 
a hand, she touched the wall inquisitively. 

“Goodness, Bert,” she exclaimed; “just touch that rock! It’s 
fairly sizzling!” 

“T should say it was,” assented her brother, complying. “If you’d 
started early this morning, as I wanted you to, we’d ’a’ been over 
the worst of the trail before the sun got hot.” 

“Well, I just couldn’t get away then, so there’s no use talking 
about it.” 

“You might have taken that short trail back there that I wanted 
you to take. If you had, we’d ’a’ got down ever so much sooner,” 
continued the boy. 

“But you know, Bert, what generally happens to people who 
take cut-off trails they know nothing about.” 

“But that one looked well-traveled—anyone could see that. And 
it led right down in the bottom of the cafion where it’s cool and 
shady, and here it’s roasting hot.” And he mopped his face dis- 
contentedly with a handkerchief that was none too clean. “That’s 
the way I’d go if I was alone, Janet.” 

Though but two years the elder, the girl, being more level-headed 
and cautious, hesitated a moment, then: 

“But if we go back to the other trail, we'll have to pass that 
horrid place again, where the trail’s so narrow it makes me dizzy.” 

“Don’t look down, then. If you’d do as I tell you, and keep 
your eyes on the ground just in front of your feet, you wouldn’t 
get dizzy.” 

“Even if I did, I’d know there was a precipice hundreds of feet 
deep waiting right at my side to swallow me up if I made a mis- 
step.” 

“Oh ho,” laughed the boy; “you girls beat all for getting scared 
at nothing. Why, I’d run along it for a cent.” 

His sister looked down into the depths of the green cafion winding 
tortuously below them, but remained undecided. 

“We must be half-way down,” she finally said. 

“Pshaw ! we haven’t come more’n three miles.” 

“Well, I’m dead tired already, and this sun will finish me.” 

“Come on back, then, to the other trail.” 

And without waiting for her reply, he turned, and was already 
on the back trail. He forged on ahead till, coming to a place 
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where the rock jutted out over an abyss, he paused, and looked 
back at his sister. 

“Now do just as I told you, and you'll get along all right,” he 
warned. “There, see, just ahead is the place where we go down 
to the other trail,” pointing. ‘Now look out, Sis, that you don’t 
slip. Go slow, and dig your heels in the ground.” 

Nevertheless, the descent soon became a scramble, till at last, 
reaching the bottom of the cajfion, they found a stream of clear, 
cold water rushing madly over great boulders, and by its side wound 
a trail which looked as though little traveled. 

“There, if we follow that down stream we'll get out all right,” 
asserted the boy, with the wisdom of sixteen years. “Don’t you 
remember what that man up at camp said about all these cafions 
coming out on the same side of the mountains ?” 

“That may be true, yet it may take us out a long way from 
Pasadena. But go on, or it'll be dark before we get out anywhere.” 

Soon, however, she stopped short and stood sniffing the air. 

“What’s the matter?” the boy asked. 

“Why, smoke—can’t you smell it?” 

“Of course. It’s someone’s camp-fire.” 

After a while she stopped again and sniffed the air suspiciously. 

“It is getting awful strong,” admitted the boy, watching her. 

“We must be coming near the camp,” said Janet. 

But as they went on she became more and more uneasy. 

“You know, Bert, this is the worst month for fires in the moun- 
tains, and you remember we saw smoke way off down the cajfion 
when we were up on that first trail.” 

“Yes, but it was only a camp-fire. Gee whiz! how the wind 
does blow down here in the bottom of the cafion! I guess we'd 
better hurry, anyway.” 

They were walking directly in the face of the smoke-laden wind, 
and it was not long before Janet stopped short, exclaiming: 

“T’m sure that’s a forest fire, and not many miles away, either.” 

Just then a deer tore blindly past, scarce taking the trouble to 
turn aside. 

“There, that settles it! It is a forest fire!” cried Janet. “We've 
got to get back just as quick as we can.” 

“What shall we do?” asked her brother, with white face. 

“It wouldn’t be any use going up the cajion, for the wind will 
carry the fire right after us.” 

Then with one accord they turned and scrambled directly up the 
steep side of the cafion. Step by step they fought their way, help- 
ing themselves by grasping the manzanita and other shrubs upon 
its side, till, suddenly, Janet made a mis-step, and, screaming out 
in agony, sank down upon the ground. 
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“What is it? What’s the matter?” exclaimed her brother, hurry- 
ing to her side. 

“T—I’ve hurt my foot,” and she shut her eyes. 

“Can’t you walk—can’t you even stand on it?” 

Making a careful examination of the injury, she said: 

“Tt isn’t broken, but it hurts so to touch it that I’m sure it’s 
sprained. Oh, Bert, what shall we do now?” 

“Would you be afraid to stay here alone while I go back to the 
camp for help?” 

“Of course I’d be afraid; but there’s nothing else to be done. 
Can you remember this place?” 

“Yes. When I strike the upper trail again I’ll fix a little pile 
of stones for a mark.” 

As the moments passed, Janet became more and more worried. 
Several small animals tore wildly up the trail, blind with fear. The 
girl tried to bear her weight upon the injured limb, but was forced 
to desist with a groan. She now noticed a peculiar sighing of the 
wind in the tops of the tall pine and spruce trees, and the smoke 
smell became stronger. Looking up, she saw that the sky, instead 
of being deeply blue, was filled with haze, and that birds fluttered 
by, always in the same direction. 

“I wonder how near the fire is,” she thought. “It must be coming 
this way fast.” 

After a little the wind veered slightly so she could see, as well 
as smell, smoke. High up above the tree-tops it rolled in great 
billowy waves. Just as breathing began to be uncomfortable, she 
heard a great crashing of underbrush down below her, and a greater 
fear gripped her heart, not knowing what manner of animal might 
appear. Suddenly a man, urging a tired horse, broke through the 
underbrush. 

“Stop! oh, stop!” cried Janet, waving a hand wildly. 

He pulled up his mount with such suddenness as to bring it upon 
its haunches, and springing from the saddle, hurried up to her. 

“My God!” he cried. “Is it you, Janet? What are you doing 
here?” 

“I’ve hurt my foot, and am waiting for Bert to bring help, 
her reply, after a prolonged stare of amazement, which his appear- 
ance justified. His face was streaked and begrimed with smoke 
and dust, his “chaps” burnt and blackened, and his clothing in rags. 

“Don’t you know this whole side of the mountain is afire?” 

“Yes, that’s what we were afraid of. We were hurrying up to 
the other trail; but now—” 

“Now,” he interrupted roughly, “you'll go with me. Every sec- 
ond’s delay increases your danger.” 

“But I can’t walk; I can’t even stand.” 
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For answer he stooped and gathered her into his arms; then, 
stumbling and swaying under her weight over the rough ground, 
carried her down to his horse, which, though trained to stand any- 
where and under all circumstances, now whinnied with -joy upon 
seeing its master. 

“I know you ride, but are you used to a man’s saddle?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve learned to ride one since coming to California; 
but your poor horse can’t carry me as well as his pack.” 

“It’s very light,” he assured her, “and you don’t weigh as much 
as I. Put your good foot in the stirrup. It'll help steady you, and 
I’ll walk on the other side.” 

Soon the trail ceased to be discernible to Janet, and she wondered 
how her companion could find it, till, watching, she saw the trees 
were blazed. 

“But you,” she said, turning to her guide, “why are you here, 
and dressed in that fashion ?” 

“I’m a forest ranger.” 

“A forest ranger,” she repeated; “how strange!” And she let 
her eyes roam over the stalwart, sun-browned figure stalking beside 
her. 

“No stranger than that you, Miss McRae”—she winced—“whom 
I saw last in Central Park, New York City, should be discovered 
sitting alone in a California cafion.” 

Instantly the girl noted it was no longer “Janet,” and her pride 
took alarm. : 

“But I’ve explained why I’m here, Mr. Hilton,” she reminded 
him coldly. 

He made no reply, but devoted his attention to urging the horse 
onward, and she, forcing herself to an indifference she did not feel, 
looked passively before her. At last, her attention being directed 
to the rustling of leaves overhead and the increased difficulty of 
breathing, she asked: 

“Isn’t the fire much closer ?” 

“Yes, it’s within five miles of here. The supervisor has every 
ranger and ranchman he could get out fighting it. If they can’t 
head it off, it’ll be here in half an hour’s time; but I think they'll 
be able to manage it.” 

“Have you been fighting it long?” was her next question, seeing 
how tired and worn he looked. 

“Since early this morning. Some fool tourist didn’t take the 
trouble to make sure of his fire being entirely out before leaving 
it, and the wind coming up, as it does after early morning, the 
mischief was done.” 

“And where were you going when I stopped you?” 

“To the cabin. The forest supervisor sent me there to rest till 
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evening, as I’ve been out on the range for a week, and he saw I'm 
used up.” 

“I hope you won't think me too inquisitive, but what cabin do 
you mean?” asked the girl. 

“The rangers’ cabin. We're quite near it now; but I don't like 
the way that smoke is blowing. It looks as if their back-firing 
hadn’t done any good.” 

“You don’t think we're in immediate danger, do you?” and she 
turned a white face upon him. 

“Well,” he answered slowly, “I'd feel better if I’d got you across 
the fire-break.” 

His hesitancy of speech sent a shiver of apprehension over her. 
She had read of the horrors of forest fires, and now looked with 
gathering fear at the swaying tree-tops. 

“There, we'll be able to see the fire-break when we've made the 
next turn,” said Hilton. 

Suddenly the cafion became much narrower and the stream in 
its bottom deeper and swifter. The crooked arms of numerous 
sycamores reached from side to side, while a tangle of sweet-bay, 
wild cherry and manzanita trees made travel very difficult. 

“We turn here,’ announced Hilton, “and take a short cut by a 
blind trail up the side of this branch cafion. It'll bring us out 
above the fire-break, but’ll be pretty tough riding for you.” He 
smiled apologetically. 

“But you didn’t say we were in danger,” the girl reminded him. 

“Well, I didn’t want to frighten you.any more than I had to, 
but—we are.” 

Clinging to the high pommel of the Mexican saddle, she was 
obliged to duck her head repeatedly to avoid being struck in the 
face by the low branches. Her short khaki dress skirt and leg- 
gings protected her lower limbs. The poor horse carrying her 
panted and sweat, his head dropped low, and Hilton urged him 
with low words of endearment. 

“Oh, if I could but walk!” cried Janet. “I do so hate to be a 
burden.” 

From the muscle-play of Hilton’s jaw she knew he was gritting 
his teeth, though he remained silent. His touch was tender as 
he lifted her from the horse, carried her’to the tiny porch of the 
roughly-built cabin, and set her down, then turned to his jaded 
beast. She watched as he took the end of a rope in his hand, and 
with one pull loosened the pack, the various articles falling with 
a clash to the ground. 

‘*That’s what we call the ‘diamond hitch,’” he informed her, see- 
ing her look of amazement. 

Turning, she let her curious eyes roam over the small, square, 
log cabin. Its walls and rough, heavy door were almost covered 
with names carved with more or less ingenuity. Suddenly the blood 
rushed in a flood to her cheeks, upon discovering a true lover's 
knot containing the names—‘Janet” and “Jim.” 

“Oh,” she whispered, “I wonder if—” and hearing his step, she 
turned guiltily away, then forced herself to ask innocently: 

“Where is the fire-break ?” 

“You've been looking over it ever since you sat there,” and he 
laughed. “Don’t you see that cleared space down in front and over 
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there? That's it, and it means weeks of hard work for us rangers.” 

“How do you know the fire can never jump over it?” 

“Because we know exactly which way the wind-currents run. 
You see these cafions act like flues. But how does your foot feel 
now? Hadn't you better let me see it?” 

“Oh, no. It’s very much better, and I don’t think it’s even 
sprained. What do you keep in that box?” And she pointed to 
one hanging from the porch roof, its sides of wire screening. 

“That’s our larder,” and he laughed. “It looks rather empty 
just now—just a piece of bacon.” 

He seemed uneasy, and she would have quickly understood the 
reason had she followed him ’round behind the cabin. Here he 
sniffed the air repeatedly, and watched the waves of denser smoke 
roll over the tree-tops across the canon. 

“If it gets into the west cafion, it'll be all day with us,” he mut- 
tered, “unless some of the boys are sent on here.” 

But, reappearing before her, he laughed reassuringly as he said: 

“You can see I’m not very often called upon to do the honors 
of host, for I never thought to invite you inside.” 

Slipping his hand into a crack between the logs, he drew out a 
key and unlocked the door. 

“Will you enter my palatial dwelling?” he invited, with a laugh 
and a sweep of his arm. 

Janet arose, and leaning on the wall, hobbled inside. 

“Why, how cozy!” she cried, dropping into the great rocking- 
chair. Her eyes, wandering curiously over the rough log walls, 
saw they were adorned with pictures cut from magazines. A wide 
bunk was built at one side of the square room, while at another, 
beneath the tiny-paned window, was a rough desk. Books and 
magazines lay scattered everywhere, and leaning against the wall 
were several rifles. 

Bringing her eyes back to her companion, she said: 

“T wish Bert knew I was safe.” 

“Which camp has he gone to?” Hilton asked quickly. 

“Compton's.” 

“T’'ll *phone them you're all right.” 

“How stupid of me, not thinking of that, when I saw the wires,” 
laughing shamefacedly. 

Then after a little she asked: 

“But you haven't told me how you happened to become a ranger. 
I completely lost track of you, after—” 

“T intended you should,” he interrupted rudely, seating himself 
upon the door-step. 

She bit her lip with vexation, resolving to remain silent. 

“T thought I'd like the life,” he resumed, “‘and I’ve been here 
over a year.” 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and hastened outside, crying: 

“There come the boys! I guess the supervisor thinks we'd better 
prepare for the worst.” 

Stopping the crowd of rangers and ranchmen which suddenly 
swarmed about the cabin, he whispered a few words in the ear of 
the foremost. 

“So, that’s the way you're restin’, Jim,” and the man winked 
good-naturedly. 
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Hilton turned his back in anger upon the speaker. 

“She'll be here in this cafion inside half an hour, unless we can 
turn her by felling a few of those pines down at the foot,” the man 
called after him. 

Entering the cabin, he found Janet gazing white-faced from the 
tiny window. 

“T ought to go and help them,” he said. “Would you be afraid 
to stay here alone?” 

“Oh, no; but who are those men ?” 

“Rangers, ranchmen and everyone our super’ could impress to 
help. ‘They came here to fell some trees across the cafion, to narrow 
the fire-front if it comes. If you don’t mind, I'll go help.” 

Not long afterwards, as she stood with clasped hands listening 
nervously to the crashing of trees, she heard the men shouting, and 
Hilton appeared suddenly before her. 

“The fire’s started in at the foot of this cafion,” he said, “but 
don’t be frightened, for we’re holding it in check all right. The 
fire-break was intended to save this cabin, and it'll do it.” 

“But you won’t leave me alone again,” she pled. 

“No, if that’s your wish; but there was a time when you ordered 
me from your presence.” 

“Oh, why do you remind me of that!” cried the girl, and her 
brown eyes flashed. 

He remained silent, but stood with folded arms watching the 
great rolls and puffs of smoke now carrying flying leaves and some- 
times sparks. Crash after crash resounded as forest monarchs 
dipped their lordly heads in the dust, and there began to be heard 
a distinct roaring sound. Soon was mingled with this the snap- 
ping, crackling sound of resinous sap burning. The wind came in 
gusts harder than ever, carrying the line of fire across the cafion 
on with the rapidity of a race-horse. 

Watching it, Janet’s face grew whiter and her heart fainter, till, 
in spite of herself, she was forced to ask: 

“Oh, do you think it will jump over the fire-break ?” 

“No; the boys are holding it off. You're safe.” 

“And you also,” she added with heightened color. 

“Tt doesn’t matter about me,” he said dispassionately. 

“Tt matters to me—Jim!” 

He whirled and looked at the girl’s down-dropped head. 

“What do you mean? For God’s sake, don’t trifle now, Janet. 
We may be nearer death than you think.” 

“Tt does matter to me—it always mattered, but I was too proud 
to admit it,” the girl whispered. 

In a flash he was upon his knees at her side, crushing her hands 
in his own. 

“Do you mean that? Oh, Janet, can you mean that?” 

For answer, she withdrew her hands, and placing them upon his 
shoulders, laid her lips upon his. 

The next instant a great shout rang out from the fire-fighters, 
and the two inside the cabin knew the danger was over, and a new 
life had begun for them. 

Pasadena 
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